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ABSTRACT 


The small angle scattering of x-rays or neutrons from crystals containing 
a random network of dislocations is calculated. Three causes of density 
changes associated with dislocations are considered: that due to the elastic 
strain field from edge dislocations, that due to second-order elasticity effects 
and that due to the dislocation cores. It is found that in the range of angles 
for which experimental evidence is available, the effect due to the elastic 
strain field from edge dislocations predominates. The magnitude of the 
seattermg expected from the theory for a dislocation density of about 
101+cm™ is of the same order as that found recently from small angle 
neutron scattering experiments on heavily cold-worked copper. 


§$ 1. INTRODUCTION 


Srvce the original x-ray experiments of Blin and Guinier (1951, 1953), 
Blin (1954, 1955) and Hayes and Smoluchowski (1954), small angle 
scattering from cold-worked metals has been a subject of considerable 
interest. This scattering has been interpreted variously as being due 
to small holes (Blin and Guinier 1951), due to non-linear distortions 
caused by dislocations (Seeger 1957) or due to the linear elastic strain 
field around edge dislocations (Blin 1957). On the other hand an earlier 
calculation by Dexter (1953) shows that the intensity resulting from 
this last effect is much smaller than that observed. 

However, recent small angle scattering experiments with X-rays 
(Beeman et al. 1957) and neutrons (Atkinson and Lowde 1957), and 
neutron transmission experiments (Weiss ef al. 1952) have shown that 
the magnitude of the true small angle scattering due to density changes 
in the cold-worked crystals is much less than that reported by Blin and 
Guinier. The large intensities reported in the original work are now 
thought to be due to a double Bragg-scattering mechanism (Beeman é¢ al.) 
and to surface effects (Robinson and Smoluchowski 1956, Zhurkov and 
Slutsker 1957). Some recent small angle scattering experiments with 
long wavelength neutrons (reported in a preliminary communication by 
Atkinson and Lowde 1957), which have indicated the order of magnitude 
of the true small angle scattering, will form the subject of another paper. 
The purpose of the present paper is to investigate theoretically and to 
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compare the importance of the different mechanisms for small angle 
scattering from a random assembly of dislocations. In the case of a 
polycrystalline material the results are calculated explicitly for direct 
comparison with experiment. 


§ 2, Densiry CHANGES DUE TO DISLOCATIONS 
True small angle scattering of x-rays or neutrons is due to variations 
in the density of electrons or of nuclei respectively, extending over 
several atomic dimensions. Dislocations give rise to density changes. 


Fig. 1 


An edge dislocation in a simple cubic lattice. The dislocation core lies along the 
z-axis. The extra half plane of atoms is indicated by shading. The 
z-axis is parallel to the Burgers vector b. P is any point in 
the crystal and P’ is its projection on to the plane XOY. It is clear 
that there is an increase of density for points with y positive and a decrease 
for y negative. The slip plane is XOZ. 


of this type. There are three ways in which dislocations cause changes: 
in density : 

(a) The clastic stress field of an edge dislocation (of finite length 2H) 
in an infinite isotropic medium gives rise to a dilatation A(=dV/V) 
given by Blin (1957) 


b /1—2 i 1 
‘a ( "| sung 5 (COS %;—COS %) - 2 Ce 


l—vy Pp ee 
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where 7, ¢, x; and «, are defined in figs. 1 and 2, b is the magnitude of 
the Burgers vector and v is Poisson’s ratio. This equation shows that 
a dislocation of finite length behaves rather like a dipole, so that little 
dilatation results at distances much greater than 2H from the dislocation 
line. For points close to the dislocation line the equation reduces to 
the more familiar form 


6 /1—2v\sn¢d _ sind 
a=— 5 (=) r ae r (2) 
where values of F are given in table 1. 
Fig. 2 
é 


The straight dislocation line BC, of length 2H, lies on the axis of a cylindrical 
crystal of height 2H and radius Rk. P is any point in the crystal and s is 
the reciprocal space vector. The x-axis is in the direction of the Burgers 
vector b. 


For a random array of dislocations, independent arguments given 
later suggest that appreciable dilatation occurs only within a cylindrical 
region about the dislocation line, of length and diameter 27: Within 
this region eqn. (2) applies with sufficient accuracy. (Similar approxima- 
tions have been made in the calculations of the second-order elastic 
effects given later.) A model of this type was used by Dexter (1953) 
in his calculation of small angle scattering. Blin has also calculated the 
scattering from this effect, assuming that the dislocation lines are 
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randomly distributed and that their length is either about 10°A (1954) 
or about 30004 (1957). In the latter case it was further assumed that 
the dislocations are all parallel to certain directions in the crystal. Some 
aspects of Blin’s results will be discussed in §§ 4 and 7. 

For screw dislocations the elastic stress field contains only shear 
components and the dilatation is therefore zero. 

(b) Second-order elastic effects associated with dislocations of any 
type give rise to small decreases in density. This effect was first proposed 
by Stehle and Seeger (1956) who calculated the dilatation analytically 
to be 

A= Kb?/41?r? os a a ee 
for a screw dislocation, where K is thought to lie between 0-6 and 1 for 
the noble metals. This relation is valid for 7> Rp, the effective core radius, 
within which the dilatation is considered uniform and equal to 

A=Kb4/4r*k,?. Se og! a ake ee ee 
A, is uncertain and of the order of b ; Stehle and Seeger favour Ry—4). 
Seeger (1957) has used these dilatations to calculate the scattering from 
isolated screw dislocations, but his calculations apply only at zero angle 
for single dislocations or in the special case when the reciprocal space 
vector s is normal to the dislocation. Seeger (1956) has also calculated 
the scattering, under the same special conditions, from a dissociated 
dislocation. As they stand these calculations cannot be applied directly 
to the experiments. 


‘Table 1. Values of some Constants used in the Numerical Calculations 


Lomer (1957) has pointed out that the density change due to the 
inelastic effect of dislocations can be calculated very simply in terms of 
the elastic energy, using Griineisen’s relation between thermal energy 
content and volume expansion. He obtains the relation 

A=2yKw ee emt 


where y is Griineisen’s constant, « is the compressibility and w is the elastic 
energy per unit volume. This expression is in agreement with that 
‘due to Stehle and Seeger in that 4 is proportional to the elastic strain 
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energy ; further, as Lomer has shown, the proportionality constant is 
nearly the same as that obtained by Stehle and Seeger. It seems 
reasonable then to use (5) to calculate J as a function of position relative 
to the dislocation line ; in general 


Wy 


where o,; and e,; are the 7,7 components of the stress and strain tensors. 
respectively. 

Hence for a screw dislocation w=Gb2/872r2 where G is the shear 
modulus. This gives 


A= 2yKGib?/872r? = D/r?. eee? mary ara) 
This equation is similar to (3) where now 
K=yxG=y3(1—2v)/2(1-+y). 5 ye Te ea 


Some numerical values of K and D calculated from (7) and (6) for a few 
metals are shown in table 1. The values of y used are those calculated. 
by Griineisen (Slater 1939). The figures in brackets are the values of K 
obtained by Seeger and Stehle (1956) using the experimental values of 
Clarebrough et al. (1955) for the change in density and stored energy 
when a deformed metal is annealed. 

It seems reasonable to extend these considerations to the case of edge 
dislocations. For simplicity it will be assumed that the proportionality 
constant relating strain energy to dilatation is the same whether the 
energy is due to shear, compression or extension. It is then found that 


Gb? v ‘ 
i (1—v)8n272 (1+ = COs 24) : ‘ ; (8): 
Hence 
Dat v 


The average 4 over all ¢ is D/r?(1—v) which shows that the total density 
change due to an edge dislocation is greater than that due to a screw 
dislocation by a factor of (l—v)~1. Again (8) and (9) are valid only for 
r>R,; for r<R, a relation similar to (4) may be assumed to hold. 

(c) There may be an additional dilatation due to the core of the 
dislocation. For simplicity this region will be assumed to be cylindrical, 
and its effect can be taken into account by a term similar to (4). On the 
Stehle and Seeger model the total volume change in a length 6 of the 
core is Kb%/4n=K,/2Q/4r for a face-centred cubic lattice, where 
Q=atomic volume=63/\/2. If K~1 the total volume change per 
atomic length of core is only 0-112. For a wide edge dislocation the 
total volume change at the core—effectively a slit parallel to the slip 
plane—may be somewhat greater, perhaps by a factor of five. In general 
the effect of the core may be taken into account by putting 


A=D,/Re2 Bre er aeeat CO) 
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where D, may have different values, ,D,, ,D, for screw and edge dis- 
locations. The precise values for ,D,, ,D, are, however, in doubt. 


§ 3. GENERAL THEORY 


The scattering from a crystal containing dislocations will of course 
depend on the arrangement of the dislocations. In the following 
calculations it will be assumed that dislocations of length 2H are 
randomly orientated with an average distance 2H between neighbouring 
dislocations. This arrangement is supposed to represent a random 
network of dislocations. There is some doubt about the effective radius 
of crystal over which the stress field of the dislocation extends. Dexter 
(1953) in his calculation of the scattering from edge dislocations on 
elastic theory assumed that the strain field due to a given dislocation 
extends effectively only over a distance of the order of half the separation 
of the dislocations ; Blin (1954, 1957), however, assumed that the strain 
field extends over the whole of the crystal. The latter hypothesis is 
certainly correct for a single dislocation in a crystal; in principle it 
also applies for any dislocation array. In practice, however, for a random 
network, where dislocations of different sign and orientation are 
encountered, it is convenient to consider the nature of the resultant 
strain field. For a random network it appears likely that at least half 
the nearest neighbours will effectively be of opposite sign, so that the 
strain field of a given dislocation will extend only over half the distance 
between them, i.e. Dexter’s hypothesis applies. Blin’s explicit calculation 
for a finite length of dislocation (1957) confirms this view (see § 2). 

It will be assumed therefore that dislocations of length 2H are 
effectively lying in cylinders of length 2H and radius R=H. These 
cylinders are randomly orientated, and irregularly close-packed at average 
separations 2H. It is immediately apparent that such a model corresponds 
to a dense system of particles, like a liquid, so that interferences between 
neighbouring particles must be taken into account. If A(s) is the Fourier 
transform (s is the reciprocal space vector) of the density variation due 
to a single dislocation in a cylinder (one ‘ particle’), it follows from 
scattering theory for a dense system of particles that the average intensity 
per dislocation, J is given by 


7 TI%{- in (27ps) 
T=A2+4 44+ | BF rm CN asthe, 
ae Wy (p(P)—po)4p ar ames 


where A, A* and A? represent the averages of A(s), 4*(s) and |A(s)|? 
respectively over a sphere of radius s, p(p)—=number of dislocations per 
unit volume at a distance p from a given dislocation, py=average number 
of dislocations per unit volume. For a system with liquid-like close 
packing of the ‘ particles ’ it is reasonable to assume to a first approximation 
that 


p(p)=0- for p<R, 


p(P)=po for p>R. 
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This corresponds to the simplest possible radial distribution function . 
(cf. James 1954) applicable approximately to a dense gas. It follows that 

I=(42—AA4*)+ 44*(1—vO(27Rs)) rane (13) 
where ®(kR)=3(sin kR—KR cos kR)|(kR)8, k=278 and v=volume occupied 
by the ‘particles’ per unit volume. In the particular dense system 
postulated here v~1, so that 


I=(A?—AA*)+ 4A*(1— G(27 Rs)). oie (1A) 
It follows immediately that for 27Rs<1 
t= Att AA*. ee te te ACES) 
Under these conditions, as will be shown later, 
A?—AA* Pe a lah nate pe (1G) 


so that J=0 for sufficiently small s, as expected from liquids. For 
27Rs>4 (see James 1954, fig. 165), 


I=A?, Seppe es 6s: (1'7) 


the diffraction pattern is therefore similar to that due to liquids or 
glasses. As Dexter (1953) pointed out, A? for an individual edge 
dislocation on elastic theory shows a peak at 27Rs~2-5, and falls to zero 
at s=0. For a random network of dislocations a peak would be expected 
in this region of s on any of the hypotheses considered for the density 
change due to dislocations. It should be pointed out, however, that 
eqns. (11), (13), (14) and (15) were derived on the assumption that all 
the particles are identical. However, in general the ‘ particles’ are 
not identical; for example, edge and screw dislocations have different 
scattering amplitudes. If it is assumed for simplicity that the dislocations 
are either screw or edge, i.e. that the system consists essentially of two 
types of ‘ particles ’ of the same size but of different scattering amplitudes, 
the intensity at zero angle corresponding to (15) will be proportional to 
the square of the difference of scattering amplitude between screw and 
edge dislocations and will depend on their relative proportions. The 
scattering at 27Rs<1 is therefore uncertain. Most of the experiments 
carried out so far have covered a range of s satisfying 27Rs>4 for all 
reasonable dislocation densities, so that (17) applies. It should be noted 
that a similar expression applies even when the ‘ particles ’ have different 
scattering amplitudes, 4, and A, for screw and edge dislocations, that is 

I=n A2+n,A2 ee ee ete oc ( 1S) 
where n, and n, are the proportion of screw and edge dislocations. The 
scattering will now be calculated for this range of s. 

Consider a dislocation of length 2H (fig. 2) on the axis of a cylindrical 
erystal of radius R=H ; the radius of the core is Ry. Any point P in 
the crystal is described by the vector P(r, ¢, z). For the case of edge 
dislocations the Burgers vector b lies along the x-axis. The reciprocal 
space vector s has components (s,, ,$,) and its magnitude is given by 
s=2 sin 6/\=26/ for small angles, where 20 is the scattering angle, 
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ie. the angle between the incident and scattered rays. It is useful to 
define another vector k (k,, é,k,)=27s. yx is the angle between s and 
the z-axis, so that k,=k sin y, k,=k cos x. 

The amplitude of the radiation scattered by the dislocated crystal is 


A(k)= 2 [ _ exp lik P)do . . . + (19) 
crysta 


where A, is the amplitude scattered from one atom under the same 
conditions and Q is the atomic volume. 
In terms of the cylindrical coordinates of fig. 2 


A +H 27 R ’ 
As al | > A exp [t{zk,+rk, cos (€—¢)}|rdrdpdz. (20) 


z=—H- d=0 
For the cases considered here, 4 is not a function of z. Hence 


A. pt 
A= exp (tzk,) dzX 5+ gs) Me Maasai Mea 
QJ _y 
where 


an RR 
x=| | rA exp {irk, cos (E—¢)} dr d¢. . 2 os) ae 
0 Jo 


Integrating with respect to z 


Aas sin Hk, 


mo =Apeee wh. nay” he Gy oe Ee 
Then 
a A, (= Iisin (Hk cos y) 
A=2H 2 { op 
Cen (ey X sin y dy dé . <> (eae 
and 
S A 2 (sin? (AE eog?y) 
A241? =| | sae es of 
OF le eterna [XPsinydyd&  . . (25) 
AEA Foe eee sin? y 
ae, anneal bar 
: onl |= Pay dé | Lea 
where y= Hk cos y=Hk,,. 
Two approximations will be considered : 
(1) For 27Rs=kH <1, 
ey A 27 rm i 
A=? Ff ==2 nee Va aye 
HB | | ge X sin x dy dé ae 
and 
a A,? 27 l . ; 
Aaa | | a IXP sin x dy dé. oe 


(2) For 27nfs=kH>4, sin (Hk cos x)/(Hk cos x) is appreciable only 
for x->}7; hence the limits +Hk of the integral with respect to ¥ 
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in (26) can be extended to +00, and |X[? can be taken outside the 
integral sign, so that 
Seog &: + © sin? y 
ee 2 = 
A mk Q2 i x dg ie y ay 
SLA 
a iets 


X is a function of k&, which is equal to k in this approximation. A similar 
expression can be obtained for A, which will not be required here. The 
justification for the approximation made in (29) depends on the fact 
that sin® (Hk,)/(Hk,)? decreases more rapidly with increasing k, than 
does |X|? with k,. This is true for all the models considered, and 
calculations have shown that the use of (29) introduces an error of less 
than 10%. 

Expression (29) represents the scattered intensity from a volume of 
crystal containing one dislocation. The intensity scattered per unit 
volume, /,,, is therefore 

= A? een le el Abe 2 
Le sag 2? I, IXPdé  . . (80) 
where L=total length of dislocation line per unit volume (i.e. dislocation 
density). 

It remains to calculate X. If the contributions to X due to the elastic 
strain field, the second-order elasticity effect and the core are X,, X, 
and X, respectively, 


X=X,+,X,+,4,, for an edge dislocation 


“27 
1 [XP dé. SP aes 20 


and (31), 


X= XxX -- X,, for a screw dislocation | 


the subscripts preceding the letters X standing for edge and screw 
respectively. 


$4. EpGre Disnocation on First OrRpvER Exasticiry THEORY 
2a rh 
Pp | F sin ¢ exp {irk, cos (€—¢)} dr d¢ 
0 Ro 
=20iRF sin €{J 9(%9)—ZJ o(x) }/x Pears P32) 


where «=Rk,, x)=R,k,. For x<1 and decreasing to zero, X, goes 
to zero, as already pointed out by Dexter (1953), and hence J also goes 


to zero. 
For z>4, (32) can be used; but generally x)<1 so that 


X,=20iRF sin €{1—J (x) }/" een Ce) 


is a good approximation. If the oscillations of J9(x) are neglected for 
a>4, the term in the brackets reduces to 1/2. The validity of this 
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_approximation can be judged from fig. 3 (after Blin 1954). Equation (33) 
then takes the simple form 


X ,=20iF sin €/k,. Pe ee ee. 
From (30) and (33), 
vi L [aF?{1—J)(x)}? 
——— —__—____————— |. ean! yh 5 5 
Ay al 3 (33) 
If J,(z) can be neglected as above, 
2 
f. L of (36) 


A? 47s? 3? ° 
Hence /,/A,? is seen to vary approximately as s-%. Figure 5 (1) shows 
(36) as a function of s. 


Fig. 3 
Oe) 


O 


O 5 lO 15 


‘(After Blin 1954). In the calculation of the first order elasticity effect for edge 
ae the curve 1/x is used to approximate the curve {1 —J,(a) }/a 
or x >4. 


It is clear from (36) that /,/A,? is independent of the coherent length 
2H of the dislocation. In a recent paper Blin (1957) used an equation 
similar to (36) to explain his observed scattering intensities, but 
apparently owing to a confusion with regard to the definition of 
dislocation density, the scattered intensity is found, incorrectly. to 
depend on H. 


$5. SECOND ORDER Exnasticiry EFFEcT 


5.1. For a Screw Dislocation 
~2.70 


’ Hl) 
A= I. lis > exp {irk, cos (E—d)} dr dd 


| 


2nD | {J o(a'\a"} da! = InDS. . . OM 


“ Xo 
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rora<1, 
X,=27DIn(R/R,) . . » . . + (88) 
a constant independent of y and €. Hence A?—AA* under these 


conditions, and as before J goes to zero as w goes to zero. For larger x 
the integral has been evaluated by dividing it into two parts : 


Sh Tea teh de! | AT (eva ds 
Xs || {J o(x’)/x’} da’ + ie {J o(a’)/ac’ } dae ] 
=2nD[S,+S9] ene 9) (59) 


where S,;--S,=S. S, may be expanded as a power series and integrated 
as for (38), giving approximately S,=In (0-6/a,); this approximation 
introduces an error of <10%. S, has been calculated numerically 
giving the values shown in fig. 4. For z>1-5, 8, approaches the value 
0-68. In this region of 2, therefore, X is independent of R. For «>4 
and 2% <0-6, which is usually satisfied, 


-X ,=27D{[In (0-6/x9)-+0-68]. eee, (40) 
It follows from (30), that 
1s L 0-6 2 
e = canl oD? {in (sors) +063} } eae 
Fig. 4 
1:0 
x So(x) 
068 
Se 
0-5 
O S 10 15 


x 


Value of the integral S,(x)= | {J (a’)/x'} dx’ used in the calculation of the 


0-6 
second order elasticity effect. The variation of S,(z) for x<1-5 can be 
followed more clearly on the curve of S,(0-1a) which is also shown. 


Figure 5 (2a) shows the curve of (41) for Ry=}b, the value favoured 
by Stehle and Seeger. As it is unlikely that Ro is less than 36, Ry=3b 
results in the greatest scattering possible for this effect. It appears that 
in this range of angles the scattering is generally smaller and decreases 
less rapidly with increasing s than that due to edge dislocations on first- 
order elastic theory. 


Fig. 5 


E 
eo 


Graphs of the intensity scattered at small angles as a function of s—=2 sin 6/A (A-?).. 


The curves have been evaluated for Cu, for unit density of dislocations ; 
the ordinates represent values of (1/CL)(I,/A,?); C is a scaling factor: 
which is unity for Cu, L is the dislocation density. 

(1) First order elasticity effect (eqn. (36)). 

(2) Second order elasticity effect for (a) edge dislocations, Ry =4b=0-85 A. 

(eqn. (46)); (6) screw dislocations, Ry =4b—0-85 A (eqn. (41)). 
(3) Core effect for total volume changes per atomic length of dislocation 
core of (a) $2, (6) 1/5Q, (c) 1/102 (eqn. (49)). 

These curves can also be used for other metals; the appropriate: 
scaling factors are given below ; in the case of the second order elasticity 
effect, the core radius is taken equal to the value assumed for Cu in each, 
case, 1.e., Ry =0-85 A. 


Value of CO for 

Curve Al Fe Ni Cu Pb 
1 0-69 1-5 1-4 1-0 0-061 
2(a) 1-1 1-0 1:3 1-0 0-18 
2(b) 1-1 1-2 1-4. 1-0 0-14 
3(a) 
3(b) 0-80 1-1 1-1 1-0 0-53 
3(c) 
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5.2. For an Edge Dislocation 
ty i- - reer] Cea Fe 24) exp {irk, cos (E—¢)} drdd. (42) 


‘This is the sum of two ae Hence 


27D v 2d 4(% 2d (x 
x= fee aie) cos 26 =e o) eile | (43) 
where S was defined in the previous section. For x<€1 and 2,<l, 
eqn. (43) becomes 
eA s= 27 DS/(1—v). Peat cee tet, (£4) 
‘Thus here also ,X, is independent of y and € and J goes to zero as x goes 
‘to zero. For all x (including x>4), and for x)<0-6 


X= Gey | {in(S ~) +0-68) — Imp 008 26 1- h I. (45) 


After performing the integration of eqn. (30) it appears that the last 
‘term in (45) can be neglected. Hence 


Tae ee ered 0-6 2 
AA inate] Top" aaa) to} |< 0 


Thus for edge dislocations the intensity is larger than for screw 
‘dislocations by a factor (l—v)*. Figure 5 (26) shows the curve of 
aA,” for Ro=40d. 

§ 6. DISLOCATION CORE 


22 Ro ae 
3. abe —<exp {irk, cos (E—¢)} dr dd 


Nig 
BAT Tle Lo) Lae aE sea a Sami nie (0) 
‘Generally x)<1, so that 
Xcel)... Di neers Aunt AC SS 
Hence, for «>4, 
74> = op len, 21 onc A Sete (40) 


Again, 4?2—AA*, so that I goes to zero as x goes to zero. It is clear 
from (10) that the total volume change per unit length of dislocation 
core is 7D,, so that (49) shows that the scattering depends only on the 
total volume change at the core, rather than its density. Figure 5 (3) 
shows curves of /,/A,2 as a function of s for several values of D, ae 
peonding to total Sane changes per one atomic length of core of 

1, 4Q respectively. It appears, as expected, that the scattering one 
to the core decreases less rapidly with increasing s than the scattering 
due to either of the other two causes. 


§ 7. Discussion 
The total intensity of scattering including all the contributions is 
found by (18) and (31) to be 


zi cal, [nfX2+(.X+X) tf Xt Xe} dE — (50) 
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where n,, , are the proportions of edge and screw dislocations in the 
total dislocation density L. For 27Rs>4 and 27Rys<0-6 this expression 


becomes 


Lead! ri? 2D 0:6 2 
a> aaa + (FL Gee) Ho] ) 


+n 20 {20 E (sR ) +0: 68 4m .D.b ar ieee 


This expression shows immediately that the scattering in this range of s 
values depends only on the total dislocation density, L, and not on 
the coherent length of the dislocations. 

It appears from fig. 5 that over most of the range of scattering angles. 
the scattering due to the elastic strain field predominates. The intensity 
of this scattering, however, decreases faster with increasing s than that 
due to other causes, so that it is possible that at large values of s the 
three effects, although small, may become comparable. 


Table 2. The Range of s Values (s,,;,, tO S,,) for which eqns. (36), (41),. 
(46), (49) and (51) are valid 


ib — 1010 3x 1010 1011 3x 1011 1012 
2R=2H (A) 1130 652 357 206 113 
oni (A-2) 0-0011 0-0020 0-0036 0-0062 0-011 
og. SA=1544] 6-0" 10’ 19 33’ 1-0° 
min | A=9 4 35 1-0° 1-8° 3-2° 5-8° 
Ry 1b 1b 

Smax for Cu 0-075 0-11 

5: A=1-544 | 6-6° 9-9° 

max) \—9 & 39° 60° 


Smin=4/27R=2/(L/7), where L is the dislocation density. 8 ,,=0-6/27Rp, 
where R, is the radius of the dislocation core. Values of 26min and 26n,x, the 
corresponding mimimum and maximum scattering angles, are given for typical 
x-ray (1-54 A) and cold neutron (9 A) wavelengths. 


Table 2 shows the lower limit of s (i.e. s,,,,=4/27R) above which (51) 
applies, for different dislocation denaities:, The corresponding lower 
limits of the scattering angles and the upper limit of s (ie. s,,,,=0-6/27R,) 
for copper are also shown. The experiments of Blin and Guinier were 
in fact mostly carried out with copper K, radiation (1-544) in the range 
1°<26<5°, which is the range in which (51) is seen to apply, whatever 
the dislocation density. Since the scattering from the elastic strain 
field predominates, at least at the lower end of this range, and if an 
appreciable proportion of the dislocations are in the edge orientation, 
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the order of magnitude of the scattered intensity can be estimated simply 

from the first term of (51). The scattered intensities are usually expressed 

in terms of differential scattering cross sections per atom. For X-rays 

a convenient unit to use is 7(s), the scattered intensity per atom of 

an expressed in terms of the scattered intensity from one electron, 
2; thus 


7(8)= QL, /I .)= QZ*°(1,/A,?) = By(I,/A,?). - + (52) 


For neutrons a convenient differential cross section is do(s) (millibarns 
per steradian per atom) given by 


do(s)= (Qo? 103/47)(I,/A 2) = B,(I,/A,2) eo Pondisk) 


where c% is the coherent scattering cross section of one nucleus in barns. 
Values of B, and B, are given for some metals in table 3. 


Table 3. Relationship between (J,/A,”) and the 
Differential Cross Sections 


Metal By fay 
Al 2 1910+ 197 K,10344 
Fe 7:92 10-6 
Ni 8-55 11-6 
Cu 9-88 6-82 
Pb 202 27-6 


For x-rays, 7(s)=B,(I,,/A ,”) electrons per atom (eqn. (52)) ; 
for neutrons, do(s)=B, (I,,/A,”) millibarns per steradian per atom (eqn. (53)). 


For cold-worked copper, assuming an edge dislocation density of 
1011 ¢m-2, the scattering cross section at s=0-01A~! (corresponding to 
20=1° for A=1-54A4) is then found to be 7 electrons per atom or 
4-8 millibarns per steradian per atom for neutrons, for the elastic strain 
field effect. This value is about 20 to 200 times smaller than that 
reported by Blin and Guinier, but of the same order of magnitude as 
the observed neutron scattering, which will be reported in a later paper 
by Atkinson and Lowde. Blin (1957) has suggested that even the large 
intensities observed in his experiments could be explained on the elastic 
strain field effect ; although no explicit statement was made, presumably 
reasonable dislocation densities were assumed. However, this conclusion 
is incorrect and arose as a result of the confusion already referred to 
in § 4. 

It appears then that unless screw dislocations predominate in the 
metal, the small angle scattering in the experimentally observed range 
of scattering angles will be mainly due to the elastic strain field of edge 
dislocations, except perhaps for a contribution due to the core at high 
angles. The second-order elastic effect does not seem to be important 
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in this range, although of course it is important with regard to total 
-density changes (Stehle and Seeger 1956). 

Distributions of dislocations other than the random network have to 
be considered individually. However, for pile-ups containing closely- 
spaced dislocations the scattering may be considerably greater; as a 
limiting approximation 6 in 4 might be replaced by nb where n is the 
-effective number of dislocations in the pile-up. Thus the scattering per 
dislocation on first-order elasticity theory (the Dexter model) will be 
proportional to n, on second-order theory (the Seeger and Stehle model) 
to n3. However, only the very closely-spaced dislocations at the head 
of the pile-ups could contribute to this effect. On the other hand, regular 
arrays of dislocations in low angle boundaries could lead to interference 
effects. Recent electron microscope observations on thin foils of cold- 
worked copper (Murphy 1957) show, however, a very irregular arrangement 
of dislocations, so that the model of a random network appears to be 
reasonable. 
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ABSTRACT 


Calculations have been made of the free energies and equations of state of 
solid *°Ne and *Ne, using the method of Henkel. The vapour pressure 
ratio of the neon isotopes deduced from the calculated difference in their free 
energies is in excellent agreement with experimental measurements. Although 
the molecular volumes of the two isotopes differ by about 0-5%, the vapour 
pressure ratio can be calculated quite accurately on the assumption that there 
is no such volume effect ; the reasons for this are explained. 


§ 1. IyTRoDUCTION 

More than 20 years ago Keesom and Haantjes (1935) calculated the 
vapour pressure ratio of the (solid) neon isotopes, assuming that the 
binding energies of the two species are the same and that the frequencies 
of oscillation of the atoms in the crystal lattice are inversely proportional 
to the square roots of their masses. Though their calculated results were 
in reasonable agreement with their experimental results (being about 25°% 
lower throughout the temperature range investigated) it has been made 
clear, by the work of de Boer (1948) and others, that the assumptions 
made in the calculation are in fact far from true. For a low-boiling 
substance such as neon the zero-point energy is of considerable importance 
in determining the thermodynamic properties, and since the lighter 
isotope has a larger zero-point energy, it has a slightly larger molecular 
volume, and the atoms are less strongly bound in the solid state. The 
recently developed method of Henkel (1955) makes it possible to calculate 
rather precisely the solid-state properties of inert gases, from quite basic 
principles, and this method has therefore been used to calculate the 
vapour pressure ratio of 2°Ne/?2Ne. The calculated values are in excellent 
agreement with the experimental results. The calculation makes clear 
why the method of calculation used by Keesom and Haantjes yields such 
satisfactory results in spite of its wrong premises. 


§ 2. Henxer’s METHOD 
Henkel’s method is essentially a modified and refined Hinstein treat- 
ment of a crystal lattice, taking due account of anharmonicity in the 
vibrations of the atoms. Henkel assumes that the potential energy of 


+ Communicated by the Author. 
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one atom due to another identical atom as distance r is given by 


eek 3. 


Pe id 


(he puts n=10) and proceeds to calculate the partition function of the 
solid as a function of 7, n, A and B. From the partition function, the 
Helmholtz free energy and the pressure can be calculated, thus giving 
the equation of state of the solid. The thermal expansion, compres- 
sibility and specific heat can then be calculated. It has been shown 
(Domb and Zucker 1956) that in the case of argon this theory leads to 
results which are in most excellent agreement with experiment. Also 
Zucker (1956) has shown that the theory leads to correct values for the 
compressibility of solid neon and krypton, if suitable values of m are 
chosen in the above equation. 

In the present calculation, it has been assumed that for neon, eqn. (1) 


has the form 


Fok ai: 


where A=0-373 x 10-18 erg cm14, and B=0-90x 10-58 erg cm®; these 
values are almost identical to those used by Zucker (1956), the only 
difference being that the value of B chosen is about 1% greater (this 
leads to a slightly better figure for the latent heat of evaporation). 

The Helmholtz free energy f per atom of each isotopic species, mass 
M, has then been calculated at various temperatures 7’ from Henkel’s 
equations : 


fo-iT iQ, 7 Te eS eae ee 
i Pee SN if 32 Pe eee 3 
omer (— gen) (— gen) Sloe eno ten | 
te 
h (2P,\1? Ns 
w=5-. (52) Vp ha ee eA eo 
3 /h\2 P, 
y=3-(5) “MP,” . . . . . : . . . . . . . . (6) 
cL) eee) 
Gena Th (7) 
TOYAD, SBD, 
ace yale bs Space . . Be ac . . . . . . Che 9d . (9) 
p.— 1820AD,__70BD, 
i al a eS . . . . . . . . - . . . (9) 
at ee ree eee cS a tags Mee iit 


where d is the distance between nearest neighbours in the crystal lattice, 
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and D;—D, are lattice sums of the form calculated by Lennard-Jones and 
Ingham (1925), namely 


D,=115-631, D .=204-831, 
D,=393-960, D,=1543-551, 
D.=3078-912, D,=6150-656, 


Q is the partition function of the solid, P,/2 represents the potential 
energy (per atom) in the crystal lattice, and 3W/2 the zero-point energy. 
Y is the part of W associated with anharmonicity. 

Values of Po, Ps, Py, Y, W, Q and hence f were calculated, for each 
temperature, at a number of values of a. The equilibrium state corres- 
ponds to df/da=0 (this assumes that the vapour pressure of neon is 
negligibly small compared with the pressure necessary to cause appreciable 
compression of the solid, which is in fact the case). Hence, for each 
temperature, the equilibrium value a, of a was determined, and hence 
the equilibrium value of f. Having made the calculation for the two 
isotopic species, masses M,, M,, the difference between their Helmholtz 
free energies (f,-/,), was calculated, and it was assumed that this was 
also equal to the difference between their Gibbs free energies. This. 
assumption leads to a negligible error, since the values of pv for the two 
solids are not only numerically small, but very nearly equal to one another. 

Equating the difference of the Gibbs free energies to the corresponding 
difference per atom for the two vapours, leads to the equation 


Ine 3, M, i Siess 


ole Tie co) 


for the vapour pressure ratio of the two species, if we ignore the correc- 
tion due to the deviations of the vapours from the ideal gas laws. (It is 
probable that the deviations for the two isotopic species are nearly equal 
to one another). The vapour pressure ratio of the solids was calculated. 
directly from eqn. (11). 


§ 3. RESULTS OF THE CALCULATION 


The chief results of the calculations are shown in the table, which is 
self-explanatory. The calculated values for the lattice spacing and latent 
heat of evaporation (of natural neon) at 0°K are respectively 3-21 A and 
448 cal/mole, which are both practically identical with the experimental 

values (Hirschfelder et al. 1954). 

The calculated values of the vapour pressure ratio are shown in fig. 1. 

They are in remarkably good agreement with the experimental results 
‘of Keesom and Haantjes. The variation of (f;—f.)/k with temperature 
is as shown in fig. 2. 

The molecular volume of 2°Ne is greater than that of *Ne by about 
0-5% at 0°x and by about 0-4°% at 20-24°K. Because of the difference 
‘in volumes, there is a difference in the potential energies per atom 
jat O°K of 1:8X10-% ergs. This is far greater than the difference 
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(0-33 x 106 ergs per atom) invoked by Keesom and Haanties as a possible 
means of explaining why their calculated results were lower than their 
But the volume difference has another effect—it 
reduces the difference in zero-point energies from the value 5-4 10-16 ergs. 


experimental ones. 


tn(p, /pp) 


per atom which it would have had if there had been no volume effect, to 
only 3-6 10-* ergs per atom, and this compensates for the difference 
The difference between the free energies of the 


in potential energies. 
two isotopes is therefore almost exactly what it would have been in the 
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It can be seen from fig. 3 that this is the case because the equilibrium 
condition corresponds to the minimum of the function fy>=($P)+33W), and 
this minimum is a rather flat one. This, then, explains why the calcula- 
tions of Keesom and Haantjes gave reasonable results—there is a 
considerable difference in the binding energies of the two species, but this 
has virtually no effect on the vapour pressure ratio. The agreement of 
the experimental and calculated results of Keesom and Haantjes was 
by no means perfect, but this was due to the fact that they did not 
allow for the effects of anharmonicity. 


Fig. 2 
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The main weakness in the calculation is that it leads to values of the 
free energy which are lower than the experimental figures. This is 
presumably due to the fact that an Hinstein-type of treatment has been 
used, rather than one of the type used by Debye. It is, however, at 
first sight a little surprising that in spite of this the agreement between 
theory and experiment is so good. The reason seems to be that the 
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rates of change of the free energy with temperature of (equivalent) 
functions of the two types are very nearly equal in the temperature 
range concerned, in spite of the fact that the actual values of the free 
energy are quite different, and it is the rate of change of the free energy 
with temperature which is important in determining the vapour pressure 
ratio. It appears that the calculation leads to values for the characteristic 
temperature which are slightly too large. This probably does not have 
much effect on the calculation of the vapour pressure ratio, but it does 
tend to suggest that the value n=14 chosen by Zucker in eqn. (2) is a 
little too big. The fact that the agreement with experiment is almost 
perfect is perhaps fortuitous, though it should be noted that no attempt 
has been made to ‘ fit > the results. Zucker’s values of A, B and n were 
used, with the slight modification already noted, which was made at 
an early stage of the calculation to get a better value for the latent heat. 


Fig. 3 
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It is perhaps worth noting that Henkel’s approximate eqns. (25), (27), 
and (28) were not used, since his expansion of 


exp (—n?Y/k7’) 


cannot be safely used in the case of neon. Instead, everything was 
calculated from the original form of his eqn. (21). 
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§ 4, CONCLUSION 


It appears that Henkel’s method can be used with confidence to- 
predict the vapour pressure ratios of the isotopic species of monatomic 
substances. 
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ABSTRACT 


Twenty nuclear interactions produced by protons and ten produced by 
x-particles of energies above 1000 Bev have been analysed. 

The proportion of pions amongst the secondaries is found to be 80% for 
the core and less than 70% for the wide angle tracks. The average transverse 
momentum resulting from our measurements is pp=0-5 Bev/c for pions and 
pp=1-2 Bey/e for heavy particles. It appears to be independent of angle 
of emission and primary energy. The multiplicity of the interaction, ns 
shows no variation with primary energy; it varies, however, with the 
anisotropy of the angular distribution, and shows wide fluctuations at a fixed 
primary energy. The inelasticity, K, of the collisions is close to unity for 
secondary interactions of mean energy ~100 Bev and about 0-2 for jets 
produced by protons of energy ~10 000 Bey. At a fixed energy, K does 
not appear to be strongly dependent on msg. None of the current theories 
appears capable of giving a satisfactory explanation of the experimental 
results, and an alternative model is proposed. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


Ty a recent publication (Brisbout et al. 1956, hereafter referred to as 
‘A’) from this laboratory, experimental results were described relating 
to the nature of the secondary particles produced in the nuclear inter- 
actions, in nuclear emulsions, of cosmic ray primaries of energies exceeding 
about 1000 Bev/nucleon. The present paper contains some additional 
data regarding the nature of the secondary particles, but is mainly 
concerned with their distribution in energy and angle of emission, and the 
comparison of these distributions with the various theories of energetic 
nucleon-nucleon interactions which have been proposed in recent years. 

Table 1 gives a summary of the jet events observed to date in various. 
emulsion stacks exposed by this laboratory. 

The scanning procedure employed in the detection of these events 
has already been described in ‘A’. Essentially it depends on observation 
of cores of electromagnetic cascades created by high energy y-rays, 
which are the decay products of neutral pions resulting from the original 


nuclear interaction. 
a I ae 
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Table 1 


Number of jets above 


Stack Volume 
108 Bev per nucl. 


: F Oe Exposure 
Designation | in litres P 


a proton 
primary primary 


— 


Dee wwo 


6 hr at 83 000’ 
6 hrat 105 000’ 
6 hr at 108 000’ 
8 hrat 117000’ 
6hrat 104000’ 
180 days at 11 000’ 


§ 2. Prone DisTRIBUTION IN JETS 


Figure 1 shows the variation of n, with energy of the incident particle 
whether of primary or secondary nature. Apparently the multiplicity 
depends little on the energy. 


Fig. 1 


100 as 5 10002 5 "0.000 =e 5 “0ocomee 
ENERGY (BeV) —> 
Variation of number of shower particles, n,, with primary energy, per nucleon. 
O Primary proton jets, V,<2; @ Primary proton jets, N,>2; 
[] Primary «-particle jets, V,<2; i Primary «-particle jets, N,>2; 
+ Secondary jets, N,<2; x Secondary jets N,>2. 


Figure 2(a) displays the distribution in the number of heavily- 
ionizing prongs, N,, associated with the 30 ‘primary jet’ events. 
In 11 cases, no heavy prong is observed. In many papers, it has been 
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assumed that such events represent the collision of a primary particle 
with either a hydrogen atom in the emulsion, or with a single nucleon 
on the periphery of a complex nucleus. Since, in our data, such events 
account for more than one-third of the total, geometrical considerations 
suggest that most of the events with no associated heavy prongs do in 
fact result from collisions with nuclei in which more than one, and 


Fig. 2 


(a) Primary Jets 
(30) 


(b) Secondary Jets 


(c) Stars from 4-5 Bev 
TI mesons. 


NUMBER OF EVENTS 
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Distribution of the number of heavy prongs, NV ,, emitted in (a) primary jets, 
(b) secondary jets, and (c) stars from 4-5 Bev 7~-mesons. 


presumably on average two or three, target nucleons lie along the 
trajectory of the incident particle. The fact that, in these cases, no 
charged ‘ evaporation ’ particle is emitted, only implies that the excitation 
energy communicated to the residual nucleus is less than about 50 Mev 
in the case of collisions with silver and bromine ; and still smaller for the 
nuclei of the light elements carbon, oxygen and nitrogen. 
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On the other hand, events of high N,, will correspond to the traversal 
by the primary of a large amount of nuclear matter. A mixed cascade 
of nucleons and mesons pervades a large part of the nuclear volume, the 
number of particles increasing rapidly through the cascade. Experi- 
mentally it is found that the number of shower particles in jets of NV, >3 
is about three times that in jets for which V,—0, | or 2 (see fig. 1). 

Figure 2 (b) shows the distribution in NV, observed for the interactions 
produced by the secondary particles of the events of fig. 2 (a). The 
mean energy of these secondary jets is known to be of the order of one- 
tenth of the mean energy of the primary jets, and the smaller proportion 
(14%) of events of N,=0 is at once apparent. It is important to 
emphasize that in the detection of these events there is little bias in 
favour of high values of N,—the primary events having been detected 
by scanning for cascades, and most of the secondary events by following 
tracks of individual particles. Figure 2 (c) shows, for comparison, the 
N,, distribution for stars produced by 4:5 Bev 7 -mesons (Edwards 
et al. 1957). In this case, 13°% of events have N,=0. Such a behaviour 
is to be expected, as has been pointed out by Roesler and McCusker (1953) ; 
the increase in divergence of the nuclear cascade, as the primary energy is 
decreased, will clearly result in a larger number of nucleons of.the target 
nucleus being affected. 


§ 3. NATURE OF THE SECONDARY PARTICLES 
3.1. Measurements in the Inner Cone 


Paper ‘ A ’ described statistical methods of determining the constitution 
of the relativistic particles in the inner cone of jets. One method, which 
has been widely used, is to compare the relative numbers of charged 
shower particles and electron pairs. This comparison determines the 
ratio & of neutral pions to charged particles. In ‘A’, on the basis of 
77 pairs, it was found that R=0-37--0-04. The statistical weight of the 
observations has now been increased, and on the basis of 116 pairs, we 
find R=0-40-+-0-04. The quantity R may be written: 

N,0 
(Nit+Ny+ 
where x refers to particles other than pions. Assuming N_o/N 40:5, we 
then have N 


R= 


— 


ee | oR 0 20a Te 
(NV ,+-+NV,,+) £ 


The statistical weight of the observations is small, but it may be mentioned 
that if the events are divided into two groups according to multiplicity, 
we find R(n,<22)=0-59-+0-10 (39 pairs), 
R(n,>22)=0-35+0-04 (77 pairs). 
These figures suggest, very tentatively, that the proportion of particles 
x is greatest in events of high multiplicity. 
The second method employed in ‘ A ’ in investigating the nature of the 
inner-cone particles, was to compare the number of interactions produced 
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by neutral and charged secondary particles. On account of their short 
lifetime, practically all neutral pions will decay before they can interact. 
Thus, if we assume that neutral and charged particles have the same inter- 
_ action length in emulsion, the ratio of the number of stars is : 


Q= N,0 
(Not +N i+) 
where x°, «+, refer to neutral and charged particles other than pions. In 
‘A’ 9 secondary jets produced by neutral, and 36 by charged particles, 
were observed, giving @=0-25-L0-09. The number of events has now 
been slightly increased, and the value obtained is Q=12/48=0-25-0-08. 
From these data, the ratio 

N,0 Q mn 

eae aciah a 1-25-40-5 
is obtained. 

The proportion of non-pions among all secondaries, charged or neutral, 
is 
7 N,0+N,+ 3h 
nme = oy EN aOR Ee 8 

It is reasonable to assume that many of the particles x will be nucleons 
projected from the target nucleus. 


3.2. Measurements in the Outer Cone 


The above analysis refers to particles in the core of the jet, i.e. those 
projected forwards in the assumed centre-of-momentum system. In 
paper ‘ A’, attempts were also made to obtain information regarding the 
flux of strange particles among those emitted at wide angles, by exami- 
nation of the nuclear interactions which they produced. The number of 
identified strange particles in secondary interactions was, however, too 
small for any definite conclusions to be drawn, regarding the frequency of 
such particles in the original jets. 

In the present analysis, attempts have been made to determine the 
masses of the particles emitted at wide angles, directly, by simultaneous 
measurements of grain density and scattering as described by Daniel et al. 
(1952). Making use of the ‘ trough ’ in the curve of grain density versus 
energy, it is possible to differentiate between z-mesons and heavier particles 
for energies up to 6 Bev. Observations were restricted to a single stack in 
which the spurious scattering was sufficiently low that significant scattering 
measurements could be made. It is important to emphasize that in the 
jet events, the magnitude of the spurious scattering can be estimated 
in the vicinity of the tracks under consideration, by observations on 
the very energetic particles in the core. 

Selection of tracks was first on the basis of length per emulsion, which 
was required to be at least 1 cm; and secondly on the value of p8, which 
was required to be between 100 Mev/c-10 Bev/c. The normalized blob 
densities of the tracks thus selected were determined with a statistica! 
error of less than 2%. The data were obtained from three jets produced 
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by «-particles, types 2+39«, 15+-123« and 1+41la; one induced by a 
neutral particle, type 4+-11n and two by protons, types 0-+18p and 
0+16p. All the primary energies were in the interval 1000-3000 
Bev/nucleon. ri 

Twenty-six tracks were found satisfying the above criteria, and the 
results are plotted in fig. 3. The curves in this diagram are those obtained 
in independent measurements on shower particles from interactions pro- 
duced by 4:5 Bev 7-mesons, and are in fair agreement with those of Daniel 
et al. (1952). 


Fig. 3 
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Plot of measurements of blob density, 6*, and the values of p8, obtained on 
tracks in the outer cone. 


For energies below 6 Bev, where discrimination is possible, seven points 
out of a total of twenty lie at least two standard deviations (in both pBe 
and b*) from the accepted curve for pions. The proportion of protons 
and/or K-particles among the shower particles is therefore at least 30°%, 
and may be considerably greater. All the above seven tracks have been 
followed, and two of them interact before leaving the stack. There is no 


indication from these interactions that either of the particles is an anti- 
proton. 
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Tn a collision system in which equal numbers of particles are emitted 
symmetrically backwards and forwards one would expect the proportion 
of particles which are not pions to be about the same in both backward 
and forward hemispheres ; in fact, however, the proportion of the heavy 
particles at wide angles appears to be somewhat greater than that in the 
core. However, it should be emphasized, that the events in which 
scattering measurements were made have a higher than average multi- 
plicity and secondary interactions may thus have contributed to a high 
proportion of heavy particles ; as we have seen, in such events, the value 
of & in the core is somewhat less than for events of low multiplicity. 


§ 4, ENERGY AND TRANSVERSE MOMENTUM OF SECONDARY 
CHARGED PARTICLES 


As a general rule, a complete analysis of individual jet events (involving 
the estimation of the energies of all secondary particles) is impracticable. 
Usually the energies of only one or two particles in each event can be 
determined, and it is desirable, in collecting results from a large number 
of events, to choose, to represent the data, some parameter which varies 
as little as possible from one event to another. The transverse momentum 
pr of the secondary particles, turns out to be such a parameter, and it has 
the additional advantage of being Lorentz invariant. Furthermore, if 
the created particles are emitted equally backwards and forwards from a 
single collision system, considerations of symmetry suggest that p, should 
be the same for both forward and backward particles. 


Table 2 
Type of Primary energy estimated 5 3 
secondary from angular distribution  ansherd ee 
interaction of shower particles 
(Bev) (Bev) 
1+ 9p 420-+140 220+80 
0+ 6p Siee13 Mpads 15 
12+ 5p 110== 50 120+40 
0+13p 90+ 20 80 +20 


A determination of pp obviously necessitates measurements of both the 
energy, and angle of emission relative to the primary direction of a 
secondary particle. In the case of the relatively low energy particles (at 
wide angles), the energies may be estimated by observation of Coulomb 
scattering along the tracks, as described in the preceding section. 
If the tracks are steep, the ‘ surface-angle ’ or ‘ glass coordinate * method 
(Barkas e¢ al. 1957) can be employed up to energies ~2 Bev. — 

In general, the energies of particles in the core cannot be estimated by 
scattering measurements, since they are typically of the order of a 100 Bev. 
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In exceptional cases, where three or more secondaries occur with extremely 
small separations in azimuth and dip, relative scattering measurements, 
over distances ~10 cm or more, can be made. Usually, however, esti- 
mates of the energies of the particles in the core have been based on the 
angular distribution of the shower-particles in the secondary jets which 
they produce (see § 6), and to this end, the employment of large stacks of 
emulsion is clearly advantageous. In four cases only has it been possible 
to compare the energy estimates by the two methods, and the results 
obtained are indicated in table 2. 

The errors quoted in the second column correspond to a fractional error 
in primary energy of 1/\/n,, where , is the number of charged shower 
particles. The agreement between the two sets of measurements is 
seen to be reasonably good. 

As in the case of primary jets (see § 7) only those secondary jets for which 
N,<183 were accepted for measurement. This selection was made in order 
to exclude events (accounting for 16°% of the total—see fig. 2 (b)) in which 
large contributions from secondary interactions occurred. A further 
requirement, made in order to reduce statistical errors in energy deter- 
mination, was that n, >4. 

In addition to the energy, the other quantity required in determining 
py is the angle, 6, which the secondary makes with the primary direction. 
An accurate determination of this angle often presents great difficulties in 
the case of the innermost tracks of the jet. Even in ‘ flat ’ events, where 
both the primary and the secondary particles in the core make very small 
angles with the plane of the emulsion, it is difficult, especially in the 
presence of spurious scattering, to determine the projected value of @ in the 
plane of the emulsion to better than 10-4 radians. Uncertainties in 
determination of dip angles are even greater, limiting the accuracy with 
which the vertical component of 6 can be estimated to about 10~-* radians. 
On the other hand, the relative angles of emission of the secondary particles 
may be determined with very great precision, and in cases where absolute 
measurements of @ are unreliable, we have taken as the reference track, 
that secondary which is most nearly coincident with the primary direction. 

The difficulties in measuring the angular distributions in secondary jets 
are not nearly so acute; first of all, because they are usually of much 
lower energy, and secondly because shower particles adjacent to the 
secondary which interacts often provide reference tracks. 

Figure 4 shows the distribution in p, obtained for three ranges of 
primary energy, and it appears that there is no significant variation. 
Figure 5 displays the results of plotting individual values of p, against 
C-system angle of emission, 0.. There is apparently a small increase of the 
mean value of pp with decreasing 6. The effect is probably not genuine, 
and is most likely due to the fact that for particles emitted at small 6, 
energies have been estimated predominantly from the angular distribution 
of shower particles in secondary disintegrations, whereas the energies 


of particles emitted at large @ are generally sufficiently small to allow 
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estimation by scattering methods. The errors associated with the 
former method can lead to over-estimation of the energy, whereas this is 
not the case for scattering measurements ; indeed, tracks associated with 
exceptionally high values of p, will be excluded, since the corresponding 
scattering measurements might have to be rejected as not significant. 
Depending on the length per emulsion of each track, and magnitude of 
spurious scattering in its neighbourhood, we have estimated the maximum 
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Distribution of transverse momentum, p, for three ranges of primary energy. 
Figure 4 (a) consists of (i) the results of Daniel et al. (1952), and (ii) 
scattering measurements on tracks in secondary jets. 


value of p8, and hence p,, which could have been reliably measured. In 
this way, it is found that a value of pp=0-5 Bev/c could have been measured 
in 80%, of the cases, of pp= 1-0 Bev/cin 60% of the cases, and ONG Oe 2-0 BEN? 
in only 30% of the cases. The bias in favour of small values of pris there- 
fore considerable. The distributions in pp obtained by the different types 
of measurement are shown in fig. 6, 


P.M, 
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Most of the values in the above measurements refer to pions, but it 
would be of great interest to determine separately values of pr for particles 
other than pions. In fig. 6 (c), the values obtained from the interactions 
produced by neutral secondaries (some of which will be neutrons), are shown 
separately. ‘The number of such events is at present very small, but they 
appear to indicate that the average value of p, may be somewhat higher 
than for the charged particles. 


Fig. 5 
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Plot of transverse momentum, p;, versus angle of emission in the centre-of- 


momentum system, 9. The energies have been determined by several 


methods : 


@ Scattering measurements ; © Angular distribution of secondary jets 
produced by charged particles; gg Angular distribution of secondary 
jets produced by neutral particles; > Angle of divergence of photons 
from 7°-mesons. 


As shown in § 3, about one-quarter of the charged particles in the cores 
of jets are not 7-mesons. If we subtract, out of the total of 36 events in 
fig. 6 (b), the nine events with the highest values of p,, the mean value of 
py 1s in good agreement with that obtained for 7°-mesons in the core (see 
table 3). 

In addition to the observations on the ‘ primary ’ jets, some measure- 
ments have also been made on the transverse momenta of the shower 
particles from ‘secondary ’ jets. The distribution is given in fig. 4 (a), 
which includes also the earlier results of Daniel et al. (1952) 


Ie oe 
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Table 3 


Angular distribution of 
secondary jets produced by : 


Scattering (a) Cha rged 
measurements particles Elec tron 
(6) Neutral pairs 


Less nine} particles 
Total highest 


values 
No. of events 43 36 Pag| 9 80 
Mean pr 
(Bev/c) 0-41 +0-13 0:-8+0:1 | 0:-5+0-1 | 1:4+0-2 | 0-26+0-08 
(0-52 +0:16 
for 7°) 


(a)Scattering measurements in 


outer cone (total 47) 
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(b) Secondary jets produced by 
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Distribution in transverse momentum, p;, obtained in different types of 
measurement. 
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§5, ENERGY AND TRANSVERSE MOMENTUM OF SECONDARY PHOTONS 


In addition to that deduced from observations on the nuclear-active 
secondaries of the jets, useful information regarding the distribution of py 
can be obtained from measurements of the energies and directions of 
emission of the photons assumed to result from the decay of neutral pions. 
Whilst the method is not so direct, it has the advantage that energy esti- 
mates can be made on a much greater proportion of the electron pairs than 
is possible for the nuclear-active particles. However, the observations 
(see § 3) are restricted to the core of the jets, since the detection of electron 
pairs resulting from the conversion of photons emitted at wide angles to the 
primary direction is extremely arduous. 

The measurement of the energies of pairs, and of the parent 7°-mesons, 
may be achieved by several methods. The most widely used method has 
been the measurement of either relative scattering or individual scattering 
of the electrons of a pair. For electron pairs in the core, relative scattering 
is almost an order of magnitude greater than that of a pair of shower particles 
in the same region, and can thus often be measured. For photons of a 
given energy, the relative scattering between the electrons into which they 
convert will depend on the disparity in each case, and will therefore fluctuate 
widely. In the present work, we have calculated the average value, aay, 
of the relative scattering of the electrons of a pair, compared with that 
obtaining when both particles have equal energy, say ~). For a flat dis- 
parity distribution, a value of %ay/~,—4 was calculated. In arriving at 
this estimate, it has been assumed that individual values of disparity 
exceeding 100 would be detectable by inspection, and rejected. An 
experimental check of the above value was obtained on several pairs 
which provided sufficiently good conditions for accurate measurement of 
‘single’ as well as relative scattering, and a ratio of 4+ 1-5 was obtained. 

The second approach employed in determining pair energies has been to 
measure the total energy in the ensuing soft cascade, from the lateral 
spread (Pinkau 1957). This method is applicable chiefly to pairs of energy 
exceeding 50 Bev. When necessary, backgound corrections have been 
made to take account of stray tracks from secondary nuclear interactions, 
and neighbouring cascades. 

In events of very low multiplicity, it is often possible to correlate pairs 
of photons resulting from the decay of individual neutral pions. These 
cases, whilst few in number, serve as a valuable check on the other methods 
of energy estimation. If the kinetic energy of a neutral pion, in terms of 
its rest energy, is y, then the angle « between the pair of photons is 


la 1 
Cy 
where D is the ratio of the energies of the two photons. Even for a large 
value of D, say 16, the value of « is only twice that for equipartition, so 
that only a rough measure of D is necessary to determine y. A few values 


of transverse momentum of neutral pions, deduced in this manner, are 
included in fig. 5, 
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: Figure 7 shows values of p, of electron pairs, plotted against the 
C-system angle of emission @ (assuming that the photons originated 
directly from the jet, rather than by decay of the short-lived neutral pion). 
Again, pp appears to vary little with 0. 


P, (Bev) 
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Plot of transverse momentum, pr, of electron pairs in proton induced jets 
versus their space angle with respect to the primary direction, 9. The 
energy has been determined by two methods: © relative scattering 
measurements on electron pairs; @ measurement of the cascade 


development. 


Figure 8 displays the distribution in p, observed for all the pairs 
examined. One can compare the distribution in fig. 8 with that in fig. 6 
in the following way. In fig. 6, only 3% of the individual values of pp 
are below 100 mev/c, and the average value of p, is large compared with 
the maximum transverse momentum of the photons relative to the parent 
7°-particle (70 mev/c). Let us therefore assume that the transverse 
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momentum of the photons relative to the neutral pion is negligible 
compared with that of the neutral pion, p;', relative to the primary 
of the jet. For a neutral pion of high energy the energy distribution 
of the photons into which it decays will be flat, extending from E 
down to nearly zero energy. Thus, the transverse momentum distribu- 
tion of the photons will also extend from p,! to zero. Assuming the 
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Distribution in transverse momentum for the electron pairs. The dashed line 
is what would be expected if the combined distributions of fig. 6 (a) 
and 6 (b) were also representative for the 7°-mesons. 


combined distribution of figs. 6 (a) and 6 (b) to be representative of 
that of the neutral pions, one can therefore compute that to be expected 
for the photons, and in this way the broken histogram in fig. 8 is obtained. 
The agreement between the two histograms is reasonably good. 
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From the foregoing discussion, it will be clear that the average trans- 
verse momentum of the neutral pions will be just twice that for the photons, 
and is thus found to be 0-52-+-0-16 Bev/c. This value is in fair agreement 
with the independent measurements of the Japanese emulsion group 
(report by Oda 1957). We regard the above mean value of p, as the most 
reliable figure for pions, charged or neutral. The average values of p, 
found by the various methods described in §§ 4 and 5 are collected in table 3. 


§ 6. DeTERMINATION OF PRIMARY ENERGY OF JETS 


Let @ be the angle of emission, relative to the primary direction, of a 
secondary particle, 6, its velocity in terms of that of light, and 


¥s=U/(1—B,”), 


all measured in the L-system. Bars denote corresponding quantities in 
the C-system, the velocity of which in the L-system is denoted by B,, y,. 
Then a 
Th 0 Cael es ee ee) 
[(8,/B.)+-cos 6] 

If two particles are emitted symmetrically forwards and backwards in the 
C-system (i.e. at @ and z—@), the L-system angles will be 6, and 0, respec- 
tively where ee 

: ; oe sin? 6 
‘ eo tan0, ano, — Pena a (2) 

L(B,/B,)?— cos? 6] 

If 8,/B,==1, and @ is not too small, then the right-hand side of the above 
equation is close to unity. Thus, if there is backward—forward symmetry 
in the C-system, in the nomenclature of Castagnoli ef a/. (1953), 


t=Nng 


—log y,= - = log tan 6,. 


In the present work, we have found that it is advantageous to be able 
to display the angular distribution graphically, in the following manner. 
When 6=90°, let =, the median angle. For the approximation f,/8,=1, 
we have: tan 6, 


a 
y, tan 0,= Ta 


= 1 
Pent ee Spends £3) 
tan 7 “tan 6;/tan 

Thus, if we plot the values of tan @ on a logarithmic scale, tan » corre- 
sponds to the centre of gravity of the distribution : further, the displace- 
ment of any particular track on this scale is 

log (tan 6/tan 7)= +log cot 10, 


so that for the case of symmetrical emission from the C-system, the values 
of tan @ transform to a distribution s symmetrical about the point tan 7— 
see examples in fig. 9. An important advantage of this graphical plot lies 


—tan 40; 
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in the fact that the structure of the C-system angular distribution is at 
once apparent. 

The approximation, B,/B,=1, made above, whilst adequate for not too 
large values of 0, may be seriously questioned for particles travelling back- 
wards at very small angles 6’=(7—8), for then we are interested in the 
difference (B,/8,—cos 0’), both terms being of the order of unity. We 
may make use here of the empirical fact that », is independent of 0’, and 
it may be shown that, for small values of 6’, of the order of 7, 


tan 0, 


1 
~ ig’ | ——_________ a aera 
ai ee ened se 


where M is the mass of the secondary particle, in terms of the nucleon 
rest-mass, p, is measured in the same units, and « is the ratio y,/y,. 

For pions, « will be of the order of unity or less, and, on average, 
M?/p,?=0-1, so that the error involved in the approximate formula (3) 
is only of the order of 10°%. Only for about 9°, of the pions is pp<M, 
and hence the error as high as a factor 2. The case for secondary nucleons 
is not so clear. First of all, the appropriate value of p, is not well known, 
but the limited statistics suggest that it may be of the order of 1—2 Bev/c 
(fig. 6 (c)). Thus, M/p, is most likely of the order of unity. « clearly 
must be less than unity —the evidence from extensive air showers suggesting 
an average value of « exceeding 0-7, i.e. (l—z?)<0-5. One can conclude 
that eqn. (3), when applied to the emergent nucleons travelling at very 
small backward angles, will lead to errors in C-system angle in general not 
exceeding a factor 2, and in many cases much less. 

To summarize, large errors will be introduced by using the approximate 
transformation (3) only when abnormally low values of p,, combined with 
C-system angles of emission 6’<y, occur. In practice, such a combination 
appears to be rare, and the average error in the estimate of primary energy, 
introduced by the assumption B,/B,=1, is extremely small. 

It sometimes happens, particularly in events of low multiplicity, that 
the number of charged secondary particles, emitted backwards in the 
C-system appears to differ considerably from the number emitted forwards. 
This is to be expected, purely on the basis of statistical fluctuations in the 
ratio of neutral and charged particles. Event P20, of fig. 9 is a clear case, 
where 3 charged particles are projected backwards, and one forwards. As 
stated above, in such events (P20, Chicago S-event ; Glasser et al. 1955), 
where the distinction between forward and backward particles is fairly 
clear, the primary energy has been estimated by finding the mean of 
log tan @ for the forward and backward tracks, separately, and taking the 
average : 


—log y,=3[1/n, > log tan 6,+1/n, > log tan 6). 


This procedure fails, if by chance only one or two, or perhaps no charged 
particles are projected into one or other hemisphere. (Event P20 is 
exceptional since, in addition to one charged particle, 2 neutral pions 
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travel forwards). If no neutral pions are projected forwards, the event 
would not usually be detected. We are therefore more concerned with 
events in which few or no charged particles travel backwards (P24 and 
P15). It will be noticed, in fig. 9 that, where backward particles in low- 
multiplicity, high-energy events do occur (P20, P20s4), they are emitted 
mostly at wide angles, tan #,~0-3-1-0. In events P15 and P24 where 
only two out of the eleven shower particles travel backwards, it has been 
assumed that tan #,—0-°3. 
Fig. 9 
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Plots of log tan @ for a representative sample of primary and secondary jets. 


In the events shown in fig. 9, the points indicating tracks at very small 
values of 6 sometimes have an arrow showing that the angle quoted is 
only an upper limit, and that this particular track has been taken as the 
reference from which to measure the angles of the remaining tracks. In 
determining the primary energy in these cases, this reference track has 
been ignored, together with that track emitted at the largest laboratory 
angle. If symmetry holds in the C-system, this procedure should lead to 
the correct value of the primary energy as determined on the remaining 
(n-2) tracks in the event. 

It must be emphasized that the foregoing analysis has been based on 
the assumption that, in the collision of a nucleon with a nucleus, sym- 
metrical or nearly symmetrical emission of secondary particles takes place, 
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in what is effectively a single collision system. Further, that if y, is the 
value of y for the centre-of-momentum system, the total energy in this 
system is 2y, (in Bev), and that the primary energy in Bev is y,=2 ee 
As described above, most of the secondary particles of the jets are pions, 
and the energies of these have frequently been estimated from the fore- 
going analysis applied to the secondary jets which they produce. In 
particular the connection between y, and C- and L-system energies are 
assumed to be the same as for the case of an incident nucleon. These 
assumptions are further examined in the discussion of the results ; how- 
ever, the ultimate justification for them comes not from theoretical con- 
siderations, but must be found in the internal consistency of the results 
which follow from them. 

An experimental check of the validity of the above hypothesis, for 
nucleon—nucleus collisions, could in principle be made by a comparison 
of the jets resulting from interactions of a beam of nucleons forming the 
fragmentation products of very heavy primary nuclei, the mean energies 
of the nucleons being determined independently from their angular spread. 
So far, however, no collisions of heavy primary nuclei of sufficiently great 
energy have been observed in this laboratory. As far as the interactions 
of secondary particles are concerned, the values of p, deduced from such 
an analysis, are, as we have seen, in fair agreement with those deduced by 
independent methods, such as Coulomb scattering along tracks in the 
outer cone, and measurements of the energies of photons arising from 
decay of the neutral pions. 


§ 7. ANGULAR DISTRIBUTION OF SECONDARY PARTICLES 


The angles of emission, 6, of the secondary particles in the C-system, 
can be obtained from the displacement of each point from the centre of 
gravity of the laboratory angular distribution shown in fig. 9. This dis- 
placement is equal to log cot 4@—see eqn. (3). The exact form of the 
angular distribution is unknown ; for example, it may be represented by 
the expression cos’@ d(cos #), with m even. A convenient parameter 
specifying the degree of anisotropy is (cosec @),., which for the above 
distribution is 

F m | (m-+1) 
(cosec @), = IT Fn)? 


7 
=(m+1) Jz ~1-254/m (for large m). 


In fig. 9, the values of m, computed from the above equation are shown 
in the right-hand margin. It will be seen that, even over a small range 
of primary energy, the values of m fluctuate widely. There appears to be 
a strong dependence of m upon n,. In fig. 10, the mean value of cosec 6 
is plotted versus y,/n,, a quantity proportional to the energy available per 
shower particle in the C-system. It will be observed that (cosec 4)ay 
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increases with increasing y,/n,. Thus, events of low multiplicity will have 
high m-values and strongly-peaked angular distributions, whereas those 
of high n, will be much more isotropic. This effect is well illustrated by 
event P20, for which n,=4, and m=2000, and the secondary jet P20 nl, 
of comparable energy, with n,—33, and m—2. 


Fig. 10 
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Plot of (cosec @)ay vs y,/n, for primary and secondary jets: O Primary Jets, 
assuming all secondaries to be pions; @ Primary jets, assuming only 
80°% of the shower particles to be pions; Secondary jets, all shower 
particles are assumed to be pions. 


The striking feature about the interaction P20 nl, and indeed many 
events of high multiplicity, which we have observed, is the absence of 
particles both at very small and very large angles in the L-system. If an 
event such as P20 were ascribed to a single nucleon—nucleon collision, 
event P20 nl cannot be regarded as a succession of elementary collisions 
(cascading in the nucleus) of type P20, since the presence of tracks at 
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large angles should still be observed. There appears to be an underlying 
difference in the two types of collision, possibly in the effective impact 
parameter. This point is further discussed in § 10. 

When the individual values of z=1/sin 0 from all events are collected 
together, the integral distribution in z over 250 particles is accurately 
represented by the relation N(>z)=const. 71 over the range 50>z2>1. 
This implies that the differential momentum spectrum of the mesons, 
averaged over all the events, and under the assumption »,—const., is of 
the form dp/p?, as assumed by Heisenberg (1952). 


§ 8. INELASTICITY OF THE COLLISIONS 


Perhaps the most important quantity of interest, in the study of high 
energy interactions, is the inelasticity, K, of the collision. A is defined 
as the fraction of the total available kinetic energy of the colliding particles, 
before the collision, which is subsequently radiated in the form of newly 
created particles (measured in the centre-of-momentum system). In 
what follows, since the nature of the heavy particles x is unknown, the 
value of K will refer to 7-mesons only. 

A simple, approximate, method of determining the amount of energy 
radiated in a collision, is to make use of the principle that p, is invariant 
with respect to the angle of emission. [If all secondary particles were 
emitted with a constant and known value of p,, measurement of their 
angular distribution would yield the total energy. In practice, since the 
distribution in p, is a wide one, the information obtained will be of a 
statistical nature. 

The analysis has been carried out in the C-system. This has the ad- 
vantage that about half the total energy is carried away by the particles 
travelling backwards, which are emitted at fairly large and accurately 
measurable angles in the L-system. Moreover, for those particles emitted 
backwards at small angles 6’, with energies £,, the ratio E,/y, is almost 
independent of errors in estimating primary energies, for : 


ea ee if ia eee 
~ y, sin & — By 


cot 46’~4p, tan 6, 


= |B 


c 


from eqn. (3). 

On the other hand, especially in the case of primary jets, the angle of 
emission of that secondary particle closest to the primary direction cannot 
always be measured with great accuracy in the L-system ; in some events 
even, only an upper limit can be given. It is, however, possible to 
compare the value of 6, for that particle travelling at the smallest forward 
angle, with that of the particle travelling at the smallest backward angle, 
in order to check that large errors have not occurred in the former. In 
all cases examined, the two were equal within a factor 2 in either direction. 
In cases where the smallest forward angle could not be measured at all 


(shown by arrows in fig. 9), it was assumed to be equal to the smallest back- 
ward angle. 


— 
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8.1. Hnergy Balance in Interactions of Secondary Particles 

Such an analysis has first of all been made of the ‘ secondary jets ’, with 
energies typically of a few hundred sev. As mentioned before, an 
arbitrary selection V ,<13, corresponding to 84°, of all the events, was 
made. Most of the secondary jets are known to be produced by pions, 
and in order to exclude nucleon primaries as far as possible secondary jets 
produced by neutral particles were omitted from the analysis. 

Our experimental material regarding the transverse momentum of the 
particles produced in secondary jets is at present rather meagre (fig. 4 (a)). 
Py Was therefore assumed to have the same average value as that of the 
pions in the primary jets, i.e. 0-5 Bev/c. Allowing a factor 1-5 to account 
for the neutral pions, we have defined a quantity A’ from the formula 


__ 1-dpr > cosec 6 


Ke 
2y, 


(5) 

The numerator in eqn. (5) equals the sum of the momenta, without 
regard to sign, of the secondary particles, in Bev/c, which to sufficient 
accuracy for our purpose is also their energy in Bev. The denominator, 
2y,, will be the total energy in Bev in the C-system, assuming the collision 
to occur with a single target nucleon. 

The distribution in K’ observed is shown in fig. 11 (a), and a mean value 
of 0:83-0:18 obtained. The fluctuations about the mean will presumably 
arise from (a) fluctuations in the ratio of neutral and charged secondary 
particles, (b) errors in estimating y, from the angular distribution, and (c) 
fluctuations in values of p; about the assumed average of 0-5 Bev/c. 

If all the secondary particles in these events were pions, then K’ should 
on average be unity. If nucleons are also present, then the apparently 
higher values of p, of these particles would lead to a value of K’<1. The 
fact that the observed value of K’ is close to unity may be taken to indicate 
that, in pion—nucleon collisions at these energies (typically one or two 
hundred Bev), only a small fraction of the incident energy is carried off by 
nucleons. 

It is of interest to note that if A’ is evaluated in the L-system in the 
case of secondary jets, the mean value becomes 1:0--0-2. This suggests 
that the nucleons in the secondary jets travel mainly in the backward 
direction in the C-system, since these tracks get equal weight with the 
forward tracks when the calculation is done in the C-system, while their 
influence on the value of K’ is negligible for computations in the L-system. 

It follows, from eqn. (5), that 


% 4K’ 
(cosec @)ay= (2) , 


3p 7 \Ns 


so that, for fixed values of p, and K’, the relation between (cosec @)ay and 
y,/n, is linear. This alternative method of displaying the results is shown 


in fig. 10, 
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8.2. Energy Balance in Primary Jets 


Using the same method as employed for the secondary jets, we have 
calculated A’ for the primary proton-induced jets, again with the restriction 
N,<13. First of all, let us make the fallacious assumption that all the 
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Distribution in inelasticity for primary and secondary jets. K’ is the inelast- 
icity assuming all secondaries to be pions, A" is the inelasticity assuming 
that 80% of the charged secondaries are pions. For a precise definition 
of K’ and K” see text. Figure (d) gives the distribution of transverse 
momentum, py, for «-particles, obtained, using the values of K", 
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secondary particles are pions with p,»—0-5 Bev/c. Allowing for neutral 
pions as before, the values of A’ obtained are shown in fig. 11 (6). The 
mean value of A’ is 0-40+-0-07. One must conclude that the pions carry 
away less than 40%, of the total available energy. The inequality arises 
from the fact that all shower particles have been included in the estimate 
of K’, whereas in fact only 80°% are pions. 

Even if a value of p, of 0-8 Bev/c, the mean of the distribution for 
all charged particles (fig. 6(b)), is assumed, the value of K’ is increased 
only to 0-64. In order to account for the missing energy therefore, one 
has to assume that the angular distribution of heavy particles, x, is 
different from that of pions. 

We know that the average proportion of a-particles among the shower 
particles is about 20°, (see §3). Let us assume that such a proportion 
holds in each event, and that these particles are those emitted at the 
smallest forward and backward angles in the C-system. The nearest 
integral number of tracks corresponding to this fraction has been sub- 
tracted from both forward and backward cone. In the few events where 
apparently no charged particles are emitted backwards, 20% have been 
deleted from the forward cone alone. Assuming the remaining particles 
to be pions, of p,—0-5 Bev/c, the fraction K” of the available energy 
radiated in the form of pions, charged or neutral, has been computed 
according to eqn. (5). The new results for (cosec @)ay have also been 
plotted in fig. 10, and for AK” in histogram form in fig. 11 (c). 

The average value of K” is 0-22+0-05, with 70° of the values lying 
between 0-15 and 0-25. The balance must presumably be carried away 
by the particles x which have been subtracted, and this missing energy 
can be found in each event. Assuming equal numbers V ,.—N,+ as shown 
in §3, we can therefore compute the mean value of p, of these particles in 
each event. The distribution over all events is shown in fig. 11 (d), the 
average value of p, for x-particles being 1-8--0-5 Bev/c, which is to be 
compared with that measured directly from secondary jets produced by 
neutral particles—fig. 6 (c) and table 3. The agreement is seen to be good. 

The above procedure involves the extreme assumption that the v-particles 
are emitted at the smallest angles in the C-system. There is indeed some 
evidence from fig. 5 that the heavy neutral particles are emitted pre- 
dominantly at small angles. If they are in fact more widely distributed 
in angle of emission, there will still be energy unaccounted for. According 
to some theories, e.g. that of Heisenberg (1953), this energy may be carried 
away by the incident nucleon. In one of the events in fig. 9 (P20 and 
P20 nl), a single secondary particle does in fact account for ~75°% of the 
totalenergy. In other interactions, e.g. (P5 nl), the energy of the neutral 
secondary particle is much smaller that that of the primary. Thus, many 
of the heavy «-particles may be 6-particles, emitted with relatively low 
energy. ' 

No kinematical analysis has yet been made of the jets produced by 
z-particles, which will form the subject of a separate investigation, 
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8.3. Variation of Inelasticity with Energy 

According to the foregoing analysis, the value of A’ in the interactions 
of the secondary particles of jets appears to be large. Since most of these 
interactions are those of pions, it was concluded that, in pion—nucleon 
collisions, nearly all the energy re-emerges in the form of pions. In 
primary proton induced jets, on che other hand, only about one quarter 
of the available energy appears as pions, the remainder being accounted 
for by nucleons, or other heavy particles. 

In fig. 12, the values of K’ for ‘ secondary ’ jets, and K” for ‘ primary ” 
jets, have been plotted as a function of y,. Furthermore, secondary jets 
produced by neutral particles have been included. The distribution 
obtained shows considerable spread, but there is a general trend of de- 
creasing A with increasing y,. It is also apparent that the above dis- 
tinction between ‘ primary ’ and ‘ secondary ’ jets may be one of energy, 
rather than of the nature of the initiating particle. 


Fig. 12 
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Plot of the inelasticity, A, vs y, for primary and secondary jets. K was 
identified with A’ for secondary jets, and with A” for primary jets. 


8.4. Discussion of Results on Inelasticity 


In order to discuss this result further, it is necessary to re-examine the 
assumptions upon which the calculations of AK have been based. The 
principal assumptions on which our analysis relies are that (1) meson 
emission takes place symmetrically backwards and forwards from the 
centre-of-momentum of the collision system, and (2) that if the velocity 
of the C-system is y,, the total available energy in Bev in this system 
(including rest-energy of the colliding particles), is 2y,. 
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In general, if a primary particle, mass M (in proton mass units) and 
energy, in terms of its own rest energy, y,,, in the L-system, collides with a 
stationary particle of mass NV, then 


Ye= V (My ,/2N). 


The total energy available in the C-system is ~2Ny,, and the primary 
energy would be =2Ny,?. Thus, if the target is a single nucleon (V=1), 
the energy in the C-system in Bev is approximately 2y, as assumed above, 
irrespective of the nature of the incident particle. The primary energy, 
again in Bev, is My,—2y,?.. As mentioned above, the fact that the values 
of p; derived from secondary jets agree well with those found by inde- 
pendent methods (and also the evidence in table 3), supports the assumption 
that the target particle is effectively a single nucleon. The alternative 
would be to reject the principle of symmetrical emission from the C-system, 
and the consistency between the different methods of measuring p,, would 
then have to be regarded as fortuitous. 

The assumption V—1 implies a long mean free path for pions through 
nuclear matter. Some information on this point can be obtained from 
the observed interaction length of the charged particles in the cores of the 
primary jets. On the basis of 68 interactions, we find a value of 34.4 cm, 
to be compared with one of 27 cm if the emulsion nuclei were perfectly 
opaque. If the interaction length were in fact as high as 38 cm, the cross 
section per nucleon for the charged secondaries would be as low as 20 mb. 
The corresponding mean free path of the particles through nuclear matter, 
~6x10-% cm, would then be such that, on average, the number of 
collisions in traversing a light emulsion nucleus (C, N, O) is one, and for 
the heavy elements (Ag, Br), is between one and two. Since 14% of the 
secondary events, of high NV ,, which probably correspond to ‘ diametral ’ 
traversals through heavy nuclei, have been excluded, the above hypothesis 
N=1 would then be quite reasonable. 

For the ‘ primary ’ jets, no independent check on the assumed value of 
the primary energy has been possible. However, the following con- 
siderations suggest again that NV, the number of simultaneous collision 
partners, cannot be large. In event P20 (fig. 9), it seems highly probable 
that the primary event is the result of a single nucleon-nucleon collision, 
on account of its low multiplicity. The energy of this event is about 
40 000 Bev. The energy of event P20nl, assuming N=1, is about 
28 000 Bev. If, as might seem probable, on account of the high value of 
N,(8), and ,(33), the neutral particle made several collisions, which were 
then regarded as simultaneous from the point of view of meson emission, 
we should have V>1, and the energy estimate for the secondary particle 
would exceed that for the primary. 

Furthermore, it can be seen that, if in fact meson emission occurs 
symmetrically in the C-system of an incident proton and N target nucleons, 
the values of K’ and K” in fig. 11 (b) and 11 (c) would have to be decreased 
by a factor N. According to Cocconi (1954), and Roesler and McCusker 
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(1953), events of high n, will correspond to a higher average value of V 
than those of small ,. Thus, instead of the quantities K’ and A” being 
independent of n,, as shown in fig. 11, they would be smallest for the 
highest values of n, and N—a result very difficult to understand on the 
models of Cocconi, and Roesler and McCusker. 

The considerations above suggest therefore that, either the concept of 
(on average) symmetrical emission of particles from the C-system must be 
rejected, or that the velocity of the C-system, and the energy available in 
it, is determined predominantly by the collision of the incident particle 
and a single nucleon. This would be reflected in a long mean free path of 
the primary particles through nuclear matter. 


§ 9. SUMMARY AND COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL 
RESULTS WITH THEORY 


The main results of the present analysis may be summarized as follows : 


(a) In the core of the jets, 80--7% of the particles are pions; the 
remainder are nucleons and other heavy particles. . 


(b) The composition of the particles at wide angles has been investigated. 
by direct mass measurements and less than 70%, of the charged particles 
are pions. 


(c) The mean transverse momentum of the pion secondaries of jets is 
0-5 Bev/c, and independent of angle of emission or primary energy. 


(d) The mean transverse momentum of the heavy secondaries is of the 
order of 1-2 Bev/c. 


(ec) The multiplicity, n,, varies widely in jets of comparable energy. 
There is a correlation between , and the degree of anisotropy of the 
angular distribution. 


(f) The momentum spectrum of the mesons, averaged over all jets, is 
of the form dp/p?. 


(7) The inelasticity, K, of the collisions appears to be of the order of 
unity in secondary jets, and of the order of 0-2 in primary proton induced 
jets. Kay appears to decrease continuously as the primary energy 
increases. No variation of AK with n, has been detected, for proton- 
induced events of V,<13. 


A summary of the predictions of the different theories, and comparison 
with the experimental results, is given in table 4. It must be remembered 
that our data refer to nucleon—nucleus collisions, whereas the theories 
apply to nucleon-nucleon collisions. It will be seen that the theories of 
Fermi (1950) and Landau (1953) do not agree with the experimental 
findings, which are better represented by the theories of Heisenberg (1953) 
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Kraushaar and Marks (1954), Bhabha (1953) and Lewis et al. (1948). 
‘These models however predict an increase of K with increasing multi- 
plicity, contrary to our observations. 


§ 10. Discussion oF RESULTS 


The principal features of our observations are that (1) A appears to 
_ decrease with increasing y,, and (2) that the value of A at a given energy 
does not depend strongly on n,. 

The observed dependence of K on y, is qualitatively in agreement with 
the predictions of the Heisenberg theory. In his model, the collision 
takes place only in the region where the pion fields of the two nucleons 
overlap. Let x represent the mass equivalent in Bev of the field of the 
incident nucleon, which overlaps with a mass y’ of the field of the struck 
nucleon(s). In Heisenberg’s theory, y= ’, but it seems possible that the 
ratio y/y’ will depend on the exact states of the colliding nucleons at the 
time of impact. Furthermore, the value of x’ in a nucleon—nucleus 
collision may be greater than that in a nucleon-nucleon collision. The 
energy radiated in the C-system will be ~2y’y,, and the energy of the 
incident nucleon in the L-system, 2(,’/x)y,2. The apparent value of 
K=24'y/270=X'- 

In Heisenberg’s theory, the only restriction on y’ is that 2y’y,>2m,c? ; 
thus x’ and K can decrease indefinitely as y, increases, and ‘ fringing ’ 
collisions become progressively more important. It has been suggested 
to us by Dr. Bohm that in fact y (and x’) must be quantized: y’=a-m,c?, 
where a is an integer. According to the results of fig. 12, a~1 at very 
high energies. The following model appears capable of explaining this 
result. In the first nucleon-nucleon encounter inside the nucleus, both 
nucleons are stripped of their fields, each of which is equivalent to a single 
virtual pion, an assumption which implies weak coupling between pion 
and nucleon, at least for a pion which is not too close to the nucleon core. 
In traversing the nucleus, the bare incident nucleon is incapable of further 
interaction. ‘The interaction between the pions, on the other hand, is 
extremely strong, and may be treated along the lines suggested by 
Heisenberg. However, the degree of non-linearity in this interaction will 
vary from event toevent. Thus in some cases (e.g. P20 in fig. 9) a few high 
energy mesons are produced in a distant collision, whereas in a closer 
collision, such as P20 nl, the non-linearity is very strong and a larger 
number of lower energy particles are produced. However, the value of 
K=y'=m,c should be the same in the two cases. High multiplicity 
events, corresponding to close collisions, might also be expected to result 
in a higher proportion of K-particles, assuming that there is a K-particle 
field of dimensions ~h/m,c around the nucleon core. The transverse 
momentum of the A-particles should also be larger by a factor m,/m, 
than that of the pions. As we have seen, these features are borne out by 
our results. 


———— | 
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The non-linearities postulated above arise essentially from the Lorentz 
contraction of the fields, and the resulting high energy densities in them ; 
at low primary energies their effect will be much smaller.. As indicated 
in fig. 12, the effective value of x’ becomes much greater than m,c? for 
Ve< 10. 

The above assumptions imply that the minimum value of K in high 
energy collisions will be ~0-15, and it would be of great interest therefore 
to make investigations at much higher energies, in order to check 
this point. It is also clear that, according to the present model, the pion 
nucleon cross section should be greater than the nucleon-nucleon cross 
section at very high energies—since the latter contains the probability 
that a virtual meson is available for interaction, a probability less than 
unity on a weak coupling theory. This would result in a long mean free 
path for the nucleons—for example, those carrying off the remaining 85°, 
of the primary energy in the above model. It is of interest to note that 
in our events, a secondary interaction of energy comparable with that of 
the primary has been observed in only two cases, although the length of 
jet cores scanned for such interactions is around two metres. Such a 
result would also be consistent with the very long attenuation mean free 
path of the nucleonic component of extensive air showers. 
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ABSTRACT 


In this paper the well-known processes of magnetization of rocks are dis- 
cussed and compared and contrasted with the magnetization formed when a 
ferromagnetic mineral undergoes a chemical change within the influence of an 
external magnetic field. The thermal stability of the ‘ chemical-magnetiza- 
tion’ so produced is examined and compared with the magnetizations 
produced isothermally and thermo-remanently in iron oxides under similar 
field conditions. The theoretical aspects of such a process of magnetization 
are considered and the nature of the resulting magnetization is accounted 
for theoretically. Possible applications in rock magnetic studies are also 
discussed. 


§ 1. THE MAGNETIZATION OF FERROMAGNETIC MINERALS 


THE magnetization of a body, in particular a rock or mineral specimen, 
may be effected in one or more of several possible ways. The two most 
common and understood ways are, firstly, magnetization at a constant 
temperature when, on removal of the field, we observe the isothermal- 
remanent magnetization (I.R.M.); and, secondly, by allowing a field 
to act on a cooling body between two temperatures 7’, and 7’, (below 
the Curie temperature @), the magnetization of the body at room tempera- 
ture is then known as the thermal-remanent magnetization (T.R.M.) 
applicable to the particular temperature and field conditions. For a rock 
specimen in the T.R.M.-case, we are usually concerned with the effects 
of the cooling in the earth’s field of the ferromagnetic minerals, from 
above their respective Curie temperatures. The relative intensity of 
magnetization produced by the same small fields (of the order of 50 
oersted or less) in the two cases, and the relative stability of these two 
magnetizations have been reviewed elsewhere, principally by Thellier 
(1954) and Néel (1949). 

A third and less well-known process of magnetization of great interest 
and importance in the field of rock magnetism is that created when a 
ferromagnetic mineral undergoes a chemical change within the influence 
of a magnetic field—this form of magnetization will be referred to herein 
as ‘ chemical magnetization ’. 

The process of chemical magnetization will be considered firstly in the 
case of weak fields (less than 1 oersted), and then for higher fields up 
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to 150 oersted. After a theoretical discussion of the formation and 
character of chemical magnetization, the general application to rock 
magnetism will be considered. 


§ 2. CHEMICAL MAGNETIZATION OF INITIALLY MAGNETIZED 
SPECIMENS 

By means of a furnace designed and constructed by Leng (1955) it has. 
been possible to make observations with an astatic magnetometer, on the 
growth of magnetization induced by a small field of the order of 0-5 
oersted, during the hematite-magnetite reduction process. The speci- 
mens used were in the form of powders, about 2g being pressed in a 
small platinum cup, and heated in an atmosphere of coal gas to a 
temperature ~300°C, when the reaction proceeds at a convenient rate 
for observations to be made. 
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Initially magnetized specimen of aFe,O; heated in a reducing atmosphere of 
coal gas, with ambient field in same direction as initial remanence. 


The effect of such a chemical change on a previously magnetized 
specimen can be seen from figs. 1 and 2. The direction of the external 
field, in which the chemical reaction takes place, is in the same direction 
(fig. 1), and the opposite direction (fig. 2), to that of the initial remanent 
magnetization of the specimen. In the former case there is an increase 
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in the magnetization in the same direction as the original remanence 
whilst in the latter case the direction of the chemical magnetization is 
opposite to that of the initial remanence of the hematite specimen. If, 
then, a chemical change occurs in a ferromagnetic mineral in the presence 
of even a weak external magnetic field (0-5 oersted), the newly-formed 
mineral grows in such a way as to reproduce the direction of the external 
field, and, provided the chemical change proceeds to completion, all 
traces of the previous magnetization disappear. 
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Initially magnetized specimen of «Fe,0, heated in a reducing atmosphere of 
coal gas, with ambient field in opposite direction to initial remanence. 


In figs. 1 and 2, the parts of the curves above the reduction temperatures 
to Curie point are taken in zero field. This was necessary because at 
these elevated temperatures the relaxation time of the mineral formed 
(magnetite) was comparable with the times of measurement—the method 
of measurement involving rotation of the specimen through 180° under 
an astatic magnetometer and observing maximum and minimum deflec- 
tions, could only be achieved therefore in zero external field. It may be 
mentioned briefly here that whilst the Curie point observed, 540°c, for 
the magnetite formed, 1s less than the more usual figure of 575°C quoted 
for this mineral, it is not unusual to find seemingly pure magnetite with 
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Curie points about 500°c. It has been found that the magnetic properties 
of magnetite are not as consistent as has been thought in the past, but 
vary with the method of preparation and treatment of the sample ; this 
variation is not, however, as pronounced as in the case of hematite 
(Haigh 1957 a, b). 


§ 3. CHEMICAL MAGNETIZATION OF UNMAGNETIZED SPECIMENS 


Lf an unmagnetized specimen of hematite is heated to 288°C in about 
0-5 oersted in a reducing atmosphere, then curve () of fig. 3 is observed. 
The chemical change, and resulting growth of the magnetite in the 
external field, becomes noticeable above about 225°c. With the specimen 
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used in this experiment the reduction was allowed to continue at 288°C 
for some 70 min when the reaction was assumed to be completed—the 
magnetometer deflection having remained unaltered for several minutes. 

Curve Q) was taken in zero field and shows the increase in magnetization 
on cooling. Reheating of this specimen in an inert atmosphere (nitrogen) 
in zero field, gives the thermal demagnetization curve @). The shape 
of this curve is interesting in that it does not display the usual initial 
rapid decrease in intensity which is characteristic of magnetization of an 
isothermal nature. There is, however, a further interesting feature, viz. 
the non-coincidence of points A and C. If AB were simply an increase 
in intrinsic magnetization due to decrease in temperature, then the point 
C in the reheating curve would be expected to coincide with the point A. 
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‘There are, however, two possible reasons for the non-coincidence of these 
points. 

As has already been mentioned, the relaxation time at 288°c is found 
to be comparable with times of measurement, so that it is likely that 
there will be a time decay of magnetization at or below 288°c in zero 
field. The second possibility is that, on account of the size of the particles 
involved in these experiments, there will be the formation of closure- 
domains on cooling, this also tending to decrease the magnetization 
observed at room temperature. Thus AB is the resultant of three effects : 
the increase in spontaneous magnetization, the time decay of magnetiza- 
tion, and the formation of domains—the latter two acting in such a way 
as to oppose the effect of the former. 


§ 4. Time Errects aNp THERMAL STABILITY OF 
CHEMICAL MAGNETIZATION 
The possible time effects mentioned above have been observed at 
350°C by switching off the field of 0-5 oersted and making magnetization 
observations in zero field. Figure 4 shows the isothermal decay in 
zero field of the chemical magnetization produced in a field of 0-5 oersted 
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Isothermal decay in zero field of the chemical magnetization produced in a field 
of 0-5 oersted at 350°c. 


at 350°c. The magnetization has decreased by about one-third in 70 min, 
and from the shape of the curve the decay is by no means complete. Ti 
now this specimen is allowed to cool in zero field, a curve similar to curve 
Q) of fig. 3 is again obtained, but, on reheating in an inert atmosphere, 
the point C is now very much nearer to A (C’ and A’ in fig. 5), and the 
whole curve is more concave in shape. 
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Apart from the information it gives about the Curie points of the 
ferromagnetic minerals present, the shape of the thermal demagnetiza- 
tion curve of a specimen is of great interest in rock magnetism studies, 
particularly from the point of view of the magnetic stability of the 


specimen. 
Fig. 5 
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Thermal demagnetization of normal Triassic sandstone from Carlisle area 
(repeated heating method). (After Leng.) 


Leng, and others, have shown by a method of successive heating and 
cooling cycles in zero field to progressively higher temperatures, that 
sedimentary rocks, and those rocks magnetized by thermal-remanence, 
have a ‘ rectangular ’ thermal demagnetization curve (Leng 1955). The 
magnetization changes little with temperature until near the Curie point. 
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when the intensity falls off rapidly. Using an astatic magnetometer, it 
has been possible to observe directly the fall-off of magnetization on 
heating of some strongly-magnetized baked sediments, although with this 
latter method, the thermal demagnetization curves necessarily lose some 
of their rectangular appearance. Typical curves obtained by the two 
methods by Leng are shown in figs. 6 and 7, whilst fig. 8 shows for 
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Thermal demagnetization of normal baked Arran sediment (direct observation 
with magnetometer during heating). (After Leng.) 
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Thermal demagnetization of magnetite specimen after isothermal magnetization 
at 20°c in 6000 oersted. 
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comparison a typical thermal demagnetization curve of a specimen of 
magnetite magnetized isothermally at 20°c in about 6000 oersted. It is 
useful to compare curve @) of fig. 3 and the curve of fig. 5 with the curves 
for the natural rocks. From the similarity of figs. 5 and 7 in particular, 
it is significant that the thermal demagnetization curves of the two 
different forms of magnetization are so markedly similar. Clearly, chemical 
magnetization more resembles thermal-remanent magnetization, at 
least from the point of view of its thermal stability, than it does isothermal- 
remanent magnetization. In nature, the process of chemical magnetiza- 
tion at an elevated temperature, is accompanied by a very long period 
when the magnetization created can decay, and subsequently appear as a 
seemingly ‘ harder’ form of magnetization with a correspondingly more 
rectangular or concave thermal demagnetization curve. 


§ 5. ISOTHERMAL CHEMICAL MAGNETIZATION 


In nature, however, the chemical changes can take place at very much 
lower temperatures than have been used here—in fact, within the range 
of terrestrial temperatures. Consequently, of great importance is the 
nature of a magnetization produced during a chemical change at a 
constant temperature, i.e. produced isothermally, but over the long 
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Thermal demagnetization of the magnetization produced isothermally at 350°c. 


periods of time necessary for such a reaction to take place at, say, 
terrestrial temperatures. Quite obviously such an experiment cannot 
be undertaken under laboratory conditions, however, the following 
sequence of observations most nearly fills the requirements of such an 
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experiment: a specimen of hematite is heated in an inert atmosphere 
to 300°c, when, in the presence of an external field of 0-5 oersted, coal 
gas is introduced and the reduction process takes place isothermally at 
300°c. After completion of the chemical change, the isothermal decay of 
magnetization in zero field takes place and the specimen is subsequently 
cooled to 20°c in zero field. 

Reheating in an inert atmosphere to Curie point gives the form of 
thermal demagnetization curve shown in fig. 9, which is very similar to 
fig. 5 although not showing quite the same degree of concavity. Never- 
theless, the two curves are sufficiently alike for us to conclude that, in 
this case at least, the magnetization produced isothermally at 300°c has. 
very similar thermal stability properties to the magnetization produced 
during heating through the temperature range 225° to 350°c, as described. 
in § 4. 


§ 6. CHEMICAL MAGNETIZATION IN Higu FIeLps 
uP TO 150 OERSTED 


So far observations have only been made of the reduction process. 
aHe,O; > Fe,0, in weak fields of the order of the earth’s field. It is. 
of interest to know the effect of higher fields up to, say, 150 oersted on 
the magnetization produced and to compare and contrast it with the 
measurements made with the weak fields. 

An instrument was devised in which it was possible to carry out this. 
chemical change in fields up to 150 oersted, and at the same time make 
magnetization measurements with a relatively insensitive astatic magneto- 
meter—this apparatus is described more fully elsewhere (Haigh 1957 c). 
It was essential in this work to follow a strict procedure in the reduction 
process and field application at a fixed temperature in order to obtain 
meaningful results. The following procedure was adopted: specimens 
of « ferric oxide powder in a platinum cup were heated in a coal gas. 
atmosphere to 340°c in known fields; this field was maintained at 340°c 
for some 12 minutes when the specimen was allowed to magnetically 
decay isothermally in a low field (actually the earth’s field) for an hour, 
and then cooled to room temperature. The rate of heating to 340°c 
and cooling to room temperature was kept the same in all experiments. 
The fields in which the chemical change was observed were 20, 50, 95 and 
145 oersted. 

The remanent moment of the specimens after cooling, plotted as a 
function of the ambient field during the chemical change, is shown in 
fig. 10. In the low field region the moment induced during the chemical 
change is proportional to the ambient field—this proportionality had also 
been found for the weak fields and seems to extend up to fields of about 
40 oersted. For still higher fields there is a departure from this linearity, 
the remanent moment beginning to show a saturation effect which, 
in this case, may become complete for fields of the order of 350 oersted. 
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In §5 we compared the magnetization produced isothermally at 
350°C in 0-5 oersted, during the chemical change «Fe,0; > Fe ;O,, with 
the magnetization produced in this field when the chemical change was 
allowed to take place during the whole of the temperature increase to 
350°C. We can make a comparison of the magnetizations similarly 
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Intensity of magnetization produced during the chemical change as a function 
of the ambient field. 
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produced in higher fields. Figure 11 shows the thermal demagnetization 
of these two types of magnetization produced in a field of about 72 
oersted. Here the similarity between the two is even more marked than 
in figs. 5 and 9. 
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ed N bs \ 
$7, COMPARISON OF CHEMICAL MAGNETIZATION wir I.R.M 
ReM., 
T.R.M., AND ANHYSTERETIC MAGNETIZATION 


In order to compare this chemical magnetization with the magnetiza- 
tions referred to in § 1, a specimen of the magnetite formed in the chemical 
change was used to determine the isothermal- and the isothermal- 
anhysteretic-magnetization curves (Thellier 1954) of the material at room 
temperature for fields up to about 150 oersted. Anhysteretic magnetiza- 
tions is effected by superimposing a large alternating magnetic field (of 
the order of the saturating field) on the steady direct field in which the 
specimen is situated. The amplitude of the alternating field is slowly 
reduced to zero and the direct field is then removed. This process, 
repeated for increasing values of the direct field, then gives the anhysteretic 
magnetization curve. In the present experiments the maximum ampli- 
tude of this alternating field was 980 oersted. 
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Comparison of different forms of magnetization exhibited by magnetite 
specimens. 


These isothermal-magnetization curves, together with the chemical 
magnetization curve, are shown in fig. 12. Also in this figure, and shown 
dotted, is the probable thermal-remanent magnetization curve—this being 
drawn after reference to the figure given in the paper by Thellier (1954). 
Clearly from the comparison of these curves, the chemical magnetization 
formed in this particular investigation is more like anhysteretic and 
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thermal remanent magnetization than the isothermal magnetization, as 
has been deduced earlier from the thermal demagnetization curves. 


§ 8. THEORETICAL ASPECTS OF CHEMICAL MAGNETIZATION 
oa 


During the chemical change, the newly formed grains of magnetite 
are aligned by the weak external field in spite of the opposition due to 
randomizing thermal fluctuations. A simple calculation of the energies 
involved clearly shows that such an alignment will be prevented by the 
thermal fluctuations. The formation of a remanent magnetization during 
the chemical change in such weak fields must then be explained theoretic- 
ally in some other way. 

8.2. 

Experimentally it has been found by several workers (Kopelman 1952, 
Meiklejohn 1953, Becker 1957) that very small particles, of the order of 
several tens, to a few hundreds, of angstroms in diameter, have very much 
smaller coercivities than particles of micron sizes. The variation of the 
coercivity with particle size for particles of iron is plotted in fig. 13 (a) and 
shows that the coercivity at very small particle size can be extremely 
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Variation of coercive force with particle size for particles of iron. 
(After Kopelman.) 


small. Figure 13 (b) shows a similar curve for particles of cobalt in copper. 
In this latter case the coercivity is about 1 oersted or less for particles up 
to about 15 A in radius. (Heat treatment of 10 min produces particles 
of 134 radius, whilst after 100 min the particle radius is about 65 A.) 
Clearly, from these two particular experimental results at least, the coer- 
cive force can be extremely small, and probably of the order of 0-5 oersted 
for very small particles, . 
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We must now consider the general magnetic properties of an assemblage 
of very small particles. 

Following Néel (1949, 1955), we will first consider the simple case of a 
magnetically uniaxial, single domain grain. The magnetic moment, uJ 
of such a grain, of volume v and spontaneous magnetization J ,, can, a se 
absence of an applied field, take up either of the two orientasions of 
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Change in coercive force with annealing time at 700°c for particles of cobalt in 
copper. (After Becker.) 


minimum energy, 6=0, or 6=7, where 6 is the angle between the magnetic 
moment and the axis of the grain. Now, if the height of the potential 
barrier between these two positions is very large compared with k7', then 
the magnetization of the grain will always remain in the direction to which 
it was brought by an applied magnetic field. However, the height of this 
potential barrier is 4(vH,J,), and since it is directly proportional to v, a 
value for the grain size can always be found such that the barrier height is 
of the order of kJ’, in which case the thermal fluctuations will cause the 
moment to change spontaneously from one position to the other. 

In these particular conditions, if a remanent moment J, is given to each 
grain of an assemblage of identical grains, then it will tend to zero according 
to J,=d, exp (—t/T9) 
where 7, is designated the relaxation time of the grain. This relaxation 
time depends upon the perturbing couples acting on the magnetic moment 
of the grain. It seems, according to Néel, that the most active of these 
couples arises from elastic deformations of the grain by thermal agitation. 
Considerations of these perturbations enables the relaxation time, 79, 
for the grain to be calculated, and gives 
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where 
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and where e, m are the charge and mass of the electron, (the shear modulus, 
\ the longitudinal magnetostriction at saturation, and D a numerical 
constant depending upon the shape of the grain and equal to about 3. 
Thus the relaxation time 7, is dependent upon the physical constants of 
the grain, and 2/7’. The effect of /7' in the expression for C' (eqn. (2)) 
will be negligible compared with v/7 appearing in the exponent in eqn. (1), 
and thus, to all intents and purposes, C can be regarded as a constant. 
The relaxation time for the grain, then, can be simply expressed as 

1 ; v 


0 
where A is a constant equal to H,J,/2k, essentially independent of v/7’, 
except at temperatures near the Curie point. 

Similar calculations have been applied by Néel to the case where there is 
an external magnetic field h, parallel to the axis of the grain. There are now 
two relaxation times, 7(0, 7) and 7(7, 0), corresponding to movement from 
the position 0=0 to 6=7, and vice versa. These are 
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Thus the stability of a given grain of a ferromagnetic material in a given 
field is therefore governed solely by the size of the grain and the tempera- 
ture, provided the temperature does not approach Curie point. If the 
temperature does approach Curie point, then the variation of J, and H, 
with temperature will have to be taken into account and the values appro- 
priate to the prevailing temperature inserted in eqns. (3) and (4). Ata 
given temperature (away from the Curie point) a grain magnetized in an 
external field can therefore become magnetically stable by growing 
sufficiently to make 7 large. As this growth takes place, it is clear from 
eqns. (3) and (4) that the individual grains will tend to become stable with 
their magnetization vectors along the direction of the ambient field— 
remembering that in the early stages of the nucleation H,~h, but that 
H, rapidly increases as the nucleation proceeds. In this particular case 
of a nucleation process, magnetic stability is achieved not only by an 
increase in v tending to make 7 large, but also by the effective H, increasing 
with v at a constant temperature. This is precisely the state of affairs 
we have in the case of chemical magnetization. 


8.3. 


Considering the present case of the reduction of «Fe,O, to Fe,O, at a 
constant temperature of 300°C, the magnetization of the compact specimen 
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will grow by a nucleation process. Very small regions of Fe,O, will form 
during the reduction and become magnetized by the ambient field of 0-5 
oersted on account of the low coercivity of such nuclei. As the chemical 
reaction proceeds, these nuclei will grow, rapidly become magnetically 
stable, and, by the above argument, the direction of the final moment will 
then be along the direction of the ambient field, 

Thus, although no theory has so far been developed which satisfactorily 
predicts the coercivity variation with particle size found experimentally 
(figs. 13 (a) and (6)), nevertheless, these experimental curves do show that 
for very small ferromagnetic particles the coercivity can be of the order 
of a few oersteds or less. Having established this, the theory originally 
developed by Néel to account for thermal remanent magnetization 
(T.R.M.) can then be applied to the present case of chemical magnetization. 
This theoretical application successfully predicts that a magnetization 
will form during the chemical change, and that it will become stable as 
the initial nucleation process proceeds to completion. 


§ 9. COMPARISON OF CHEMICAL MAGNETIZATION WITH T.R.M. 


The theoretical discussion just presented so closely follows that given 
by Néel for the case of thermal remanent magnetization that it is 
interesting to compare the two theories, and further, to compare the 
types of magnetization to be expected in the two cases. 

To understand the thermal-remanent case it must be remembered that 
the individual coercive forces of the grains are of the order of K/J, and 
tend to zero at the Curie point (K being the anisotropy constant). This 
is an experimental fact explained theoretically by the variation of K as 
J 2, whether K be due to magneto-crystalline or shape anisotropy, 
although in this latter case the second-power dependence is not completely 
established; thus H, varies as J, and tends to zero at the Curie point. 
Even a very small magnetic field therefore will suffice, near the Curie 
point, to magnetize the grains of an assemblage. 

As in the case of the chemical magnetization, the grains become 
magnetized by a weak magnetic field on account of the decrease in 
coercivity of the grains—the reason for the decrease in the two cases 
being completely different, however. 

In the T.R.M. case we are now concerned with the magnetic stability 
of the grains. As in the theory of the chemical magnetization, the 
grains will tend to demagnetize, with a relaxation time given by eqn. (1) 
if the field is removed ; when it remains, however, the relaxation time is 
modified as before, and there tends to be a net moment in the direction 
of the ambient field. Again, as before, + is primarily a function of 
v/T and in this case, magnetic stability of the given grains is achieved by 
allowing the temperature to fall below the Curie point and thus increasing 
the relaxation time. (In this case H, and /, also increase rapidly with 
decreasing temperature just below Curie point, thus helping to increase 
the effective 7-value.) Previously the stability was achieved by allowing 
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» to increase at constant 7’. The resultant effect, however, will be 
precisely the same in the two cases, and the properties of the magnetiza- 
tion produced should be the same for both chemical magnetization and 
thermal-remanent magnetization. 

This has in fact been found to be the case. The chemical magnetization 
produced more resembles thermal remanent magnetization than it does 
isothermal remanence. 

Summarizing this theoretical discussion: in both cases (T.R.M. and 
chemical magnetization), the coercivity of the material is reduced so that 
the grains become magnetized by weak fields of the order of 0-5 oersted ; 
the reduced coercivity in one case being due to small particle size, and 
in the other to a decrease in saturation magnetization with temperature. 
Having become magnetized, magnetic stability is then achieved by 
increasing the effective grain size at constant temperature in the case of 
chemical magnetization, and decreasing the temperature at constant 
grain size in the case of T.R.M. In either instance, the effect is to 
increase the v/7’ ratio, which then rapidly increases the relaxation time 
of a given grain. Hssentially, then, the two mechanisms are identical, 
and should lead to magnetizations of an identical nature. Whilst in 
the present experiments the two forms of magnetization have been found 
to be very similar, precise agreement has not been obtained. No doubt, 
under more carefully controlled conditions the two magnetizations would 
become even more alike. 

The theory outlined here thus satisfactorily accounts for the experi- 
mental observations and conclusions embodied in fig. 12. Whether the 
chemical magnetization occurs over a small temperature range (225 to 
300°C) or isothermally (e.g. at 350°C), the magnetization produced is very 
like. thermal remanence from both the theoretical, and practical 
considerations. 


§ 10. APPLICATIONS IN Rock MAGNETISM 


This process of chemical magnetization is clearly one of great importance 
in rock magnetic studies where it is normally assumed, at least in the 
case of sediments, that any magnetization exhibited by the rock speci- 
mens is that formed at the time of sedimentation or shortly after. With 
igneous rocks the acquisition of the magnetization is a little different, 
but nevertheless such a process of chemical magnetization, during meta- 
morphism, for instance, is a real possibility. We will now consider a few 
general aspects of the magnetization of sedimentary and igneous rocks 
in the light of this important magnetization process. 


TORE 


Sedimentary rocks and their ferrimagnetic. minerals have been 
extensively discussed by Nicholls (1955), particularly from the point of 
view of conditions of deposition and consolidation. In discussing the 
iron minerals present in sediments, Nicholls considers that chemically 
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precipitated ferric hydroxide may suffer dehydration either during 
compaction of the sediment or later, and give rise to the corresponding 
form of Fe,O;. Such dehydration probably proceeds in natural rocks 
at quite low temperatures and any remanent magnetization in the 
resulting ferric oxide mineral “ will be essentially an isothermal remanent 
magnetization and probably unstable” (Nagata 1953, p. 109). Nicholls 
also concludes that ferruginous cements crystallizing at low temperatures 
will acquire “a kind of isothermal remanent magnetization in so far as 
they develop one at all’’. From the considerations of the formation of 
a magnetic phase during a chemical change, it would seem very likely 
that in sediments such a magnetization process would occur during the 
dehydration process. If this is so, then the form of the magnetization 
would be expected to be very different from the isothermal magnetization 
envisaged by Nicholls, and in fact be very like T.R.M. In the case of 
the New Red Sandstones, the thermal demagnetization curves obtained 
by Leng (a typical curve is shown in fig. 6) quite definitely resemble a 
T.R.M.-type magnetization rather than an I.R.M.-type. The present 
magnetization of these rocks, then, may be the result of chemical 
magnetization during the dehydration of an original hydrated ferric 
oxide—the thermal stability curves tending to support this. This 
dehydration of the original hydrated ferric oxide may be assisted by 
burial when, in the particular case of the Triassic sandstones, the tempera- 
ture may be as high as 100°c (Clegg et al. 1954). 

Thus, by applying the results of the chemical magnetization process 
to the dehydration of iron hydroxides in the formation of sedimentary 
rocks, it is possible to account for the T.R.M.-nature of the remanent 
magnetization of such sediments. 

Chemical magnetization has been suggested by Doell (1956) and 
Martinez and Howell (1956), as a possible origin of the magnetization 
in some American sediments. An extensive investigation of the thermal 
stability of these rocks has not, however, been reported by the authors, 
so that it is impossible at the present time to make any direct comparison 
with the thermal stability of the British Triassic sandstones. 


10.2. 


In the case of the igneous rocks, chemical magnetization will only be 
important when the rock undergoes alteration—either chemical or 
thermal. Generally chemical alteration, unless complete, will not 
greatly affect the remanent magnetization of the rock. The principal 
alteration product of the strongly magnetic titanomagnetites 1s usually 
the very weakly magnetic hematite. However, thermal alteration may 
quite markedly alter the ferromagnetic properties of a titanomagnetite 
erain (Haigh 1957 c). For the time being, let us assume we have a 
homogeneous magnetic phase A (perhaps in a metastable state), which on 
heating to a temperature 7’, causes A to exsolve into two more-stable 
phases B and C, the Curie points of these being 7’, and 7'y, both higher 
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than 7',. Now, the initial process of exsolution will almost certainly 
be one of nucleation, strongly resembling the process investigated in the 
earlier sections of this paper, except that the nucleation in this case will 
take place inside a grain of the original phase A and not as a discrete 
separated grain. Clearly, then, it will be possible for this exsolved phase 
to become magnetized during its growth. Its direction of magnetization, 
however, will be determined not only by the magnetic field external to 
the grain but also by the local field inside the grain itself, which in all 
probability will be considerably stronger than the external field. It is 
therefore possible, and in fact very likely, that the exsolving phase will not 
only be magnetized, but will be magnetized in the opposite direction to 
the original magnetization of the grain. We thus have the basis for the 
formation of an antiparallel magnetization of the Néel type. 

A process of this type may well be the origin of the reverse magnetiza- 
tion of such rocks as the well-known Haruna dacite—the reverse magnet- 
ization of this rock has been shown to be due to closely interleaved 
lamellae of minerals of the ilmenite—hematite series (Uyeda 1955). The 
point of importance here, however, is that exsolving minerals, or indeed 
any minerals forming by a nucleation process at temperatures well below 
their Curie point, can become strongly magnetized by weak fields of the 
order of the earth’s field. This result is in marked contrast to the 
conclusions of Kawai (1956), who deduced, from considerations of the 
position of the solvus curve of a particular ferromagnetic system, that 
minerals exsolving at temperatures below their Curie points could not 
become strongly magnetized by an ambient field. Kawai concluded 
that the exsolved phases would not have a T.R.M.-type magnetization, 
but only a very much weaker I.R.M.-type of magnetization directly 
dependent upon the magnitude of the field in which they were situated. 


§ 11. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


In this paper it has been shown that it is possible for a ferromagnetic 
mineral to become strongly magnetized during a chemical change at 
temperatures well below its Curie point. Both the experimental and 
theoretical conclusions are that the magnetization resulting from such a 
change is of a thermal-remanent nature rather than like isothermal 
remanence. In the application to practical rock magnetism, this process 
of magnetization can be postulated as occurring in the formation of the 
magnetization of sediments—the nature of the magnetization of the 
Triassic sandstones in particular supporting this suggestion. In the 
case of igneous rocks, reversal properties of some specimens can possibly 
be explained in terms of a magnetization of this nature. j 

The possibility of a magnetization process similar to that described 
here, was first envisaged nearly twenty years ago by Koenigsberger (1938). 
He discussed the effect in connection with lattice changes in magnetite 
which result from possible unmixing of Fe,O, at temperatures between 
100° and 500°c, and seemed to conclude that this * crystal-magnetization ’, 
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as he called it, would not greatly influence the natural remanence 
of a rock specimen because of the random distribution of the ferro- 
magnetic material. Whether such a process of exsolution could occur 
to any great extent in this particular iron-oxide system will not be 
discussed in the present paper but it does seem from the experiments 
described here that any changes in the mineral structure would lead to the 
production of a strong magnetization which would have a direction 
dependent upon the net ambient field at the time of the change. In the 
Addendum to Part IT of his paper, however, Koenigsberger seems to 
subscribe to this view, when, in considering the formation of a sediment 
containing detrital magnetite from eroded older igneous rock, he suggests 
that the polarity of the beds may be acquired in the following way : 
“.. . after sedimentation under heavy pressures of deep water, or under 
special chemical conditions, (of say) oxidation or reduction, new iron 
minerals are formed and strong crystallization-remanence, due to the 
Karth’s magnetic field, can arise in the magnetite during such a process ”’. 
Certainly from the experiments described in this paper, of the chemical 
change «Fe,O, > Fe,O, in a field, provided it is carried to completion, 
there is no trace of any original magnetization. 

Finally, it would seem desirable to differentiate between the magnetiza- 
tion exhibited by a crystal as a result of chemical alteration, and that 
acquired by a crystal during its growth—another extremely important 
but little studied process of magnetization. It might be preferable to 
call the former process ‘ chemical-magnetization ’, and the observed 
remanent magnetism © chemical-remanence ’, whilst reserving the terms 
‘ crystal-magnetization ’ and ‘ crystal-remanence ’ for the magnetization 
acquired by a crystal during its natural growth from either a melt, or 
more probably out of solution. 
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ABSTRACT 


Yield point phenomena occur on retesting copper single crystals during 
interrupted tensile deformation. The effect is observed only during the 
linear and parabolic regions of the stress-strain curve and the size of the yield 
drop is directly proportional to the reduction in stress on unloading. The 
ratio of the flow stress immediately before complete unloading to that on 
retesting is 0-986, and appears to be independent of temperature between 
—195°c and 100°c. The magnitude of the yield phenomenon at —195°c is 
markedly increased, however, by annealing at above —170°c, and this effect 
is independent of the amount of unloading. 

An explanation of these phenomena is advanced in which Lomer—Cottrell 
sessile dislocations are formed during unloading, and that it is these disloca- 
tions which prevent large scale reverse plasticity. The increased effect at 
—195°c on annealing is interpreted in. terms of the thermally activated 
reversal of the apices of these sessile dislocations. 


§ 1. LyTrRopuctTION 


THE effect of certain variables, such as temperature or annealing treatment, 
on the tensile behaviour of metal single crystals has often been studied by 
straining specimens to a certain point, unloading, and then retesting after 
treatment, or under new conditions. The implicit assumption in these 
experiments is that the dislocation pattern within the specimen is the 
same at the start of the second extension as at the end of the first, i.e. 
that the process of unloading has an entirely reversible effect upon the 
dislocation pattern. Recently, however, experiments have indicated 
that this hypothesis is not correct and that unloading a strained single 
crystal does produce non-reversible changes in behaviour. 

Haasen and Kelly (1957) have observed a yield point on retesting 
previously strained single crystals of aluminium and nickel at the same or 
lower temperatures than the initial deformation. The effect occurred 
only when the crystals were unloaded between tests, and no effect was 
found at low stresses. The phenomenon was independent of the time 
between unloading and retesting. The magnitude of the yield phenomenon 
_was increased by annealing at 27°c between tests at —163°c and also by 
carrying out the second deformation at a lower temperature than the 
first. Haagen and Kelly attributed the effect to the re-arrangement of 
dislocations during unloading. 
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The present work was undertaken to investigate the phenomenon 
further in copper single crystals, and, in particular, to determine the 
effect on the magnitude of the yield point of (a) partial unloading 
(b) annealing between tests and (c) the temperature of the second 
deformation. 

§2. EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 

Single crystals of copper 2-3 mm in diameter were prepared in a split 
graphite mould by the Bridgman technique from spectroscopically pure 
(99-999°/,) wire. A standard crystal orientation (fig. 1) was obtained 


Fig t 
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Initial orientation of specimen axis. 


by seeding with a short length of suitable crystal. After growth, the 
crystals were cut into specimens about 5 cm long by warm nitric acid. 
The orientation of each crystal was checked by the Laue back-reflection 
method and all crystals with orientations differing by more than +1° 
from the standard were rejected. Small copper loops were attached to 
the ends of the specimens by soft solder, water cooling being used to 
protect the rest of the crystal and the completed specimens were electro- 
polished in a phosphoric acid cell immediately before testing. 

Tensile tests were performed in a hard beam machine at a strain rate of 
6 10-° per sec. The load was determined to within 0-1°, of the maxi- 
mum value from the flexure of a spring steel beam and the strain was 
measured directly from the motion of the crosshead of the machine. 
Tests at the following temperatures were made by immersing the specimen 
in a liquid bath (table 1). : 

The temperature change when the specimen was exposed on changing 
baths was measured by a thermocouple mounted very close to the erystal. 
Particular care was taken to ensure that the specimen temperature did 
not change appreciably while the specimen was uncovered. A standard 
time of 15 min was allowed in each bath before a test was begun to 
ensure that the specimen and straining bars had taken up the temperate 
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of the bath. Unloading was accomplished by a reversal of the direction 
of rotation of the straining motor which allowed a smooth and progressive 
decrease in load to zero so avoiding effects due to a sudden release of load. 
In addition, it is also possible to unload partially and keep the specimens 
under the remainder of the load for an indefinite time. 


Table 1. Details of Temperature Baths 


Temperature °c Bath Fixing point 


—195 Liquid N, Boiling point 
—183 Liquid O, Boiling point 
—158-5 Iso-pentane Melting point 
—119 Ethyl alcohol Melting point 
—tt Solid CO, and acetone | Sublimation point 
—50 to —5 Acqueous CaCl, Freezing point 
0 Ice Melting point 
20 Water Room temperature 
50 to 200 Silicone oil Controlled to -+-1°o 


§ 3. UnLoapine TESTS AT CONSTANT TEMPERATURE 


Frequent unloading tests were first made at small strain increments 
during the whole of the stress-strain curve at various temperatures to 
determine the general nature of the effect, and particularly whether 
there was any gross alteration in the shape of the curve due to the 
unloading cycles. The stress-strain curve for one such test at —195°c 
compared with the curve for a continuously tested crystal is shown in 
fig. 2. The overall agreement between the two curves indicates that 
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there are no gross effects due to repeated unloading, and this result has 
been verified at 20°c and at 100°c. Small yield points are observed, 
however, on retesting after unloading during the linear hardening and 
parabolic regions of the curve. The stress to resume plastic flow after 
unloading is initially greater than the flow stress immediately before 
unloading. On retesting, the initial rate of work hardening is either 
very low, giving a small region of constant stress, or is negative, giving a 
reduction in flow stress and a yield point, curve (b), fig. 3. One interesting 
point is that the curve subsequent to the yield point returns to the 
stress-strain curve expected from a continuation of the curve prior to 
unloading. ‘These effects were observed at —195°, 20° and 100°c. 


Fig. 3 
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°/o GLIDE 
Yield points observed during interrupted tests at —195°o, (a) and (c) after inter- 
mediate annealing at 20°¢, (b) no annealing. 


No yield points were apparent on retesting during the first, easy glide, 
stage of deformation and experiments with a lighter spring steel beam 
were made to verify this point more accurately at —195°, 20° and 100°c. 
The transition region between the easy glide and linear hardening regions 
also did not show an appreciable effect at any of the testing temperatures. 

Except at the beginning of the linear hardening region the magnitude 
ia om yield drop appeared to be directly proportional to the flow stress 

ig. 4). 
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The ratio of the flow stress immediately before unloading o,, to that on 
retesting, o,, is also independent of the temperature of testing, a constant 
value of 0-986 being obtained at —195°, 20° and 100°c. The shape of 
the yield point is also not markedly different after unloading at various 
temperatures. No variation in the ratio with the time of ageing while the 
specimen was unloaded was observed between one minute and ten hours 
at —195°, 20° or 100°c. A standard time of ten minutes was used in the 
majority of the subsequent tests. 


Fig. 5 
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Ratio o,/o, a8 a function of the amount of unloading. 


The connection between the yield point and unloading is revealed by 
experiments in which the amount of unloading between tests was varied 
from 0 to 100% (fig. 5). The ratio obtained is directly proportional to 
the amount of unloading between 0-996 after about 30°, unloading and 
0-986 after 100% unloading. There was no evidence of a limit to the 
effect before complete unloading of the specimen. The results with very 
small amounts of unloading are complicated by the relaxation in load 
due to transient creep in the specimen when the straining motor is stopped. 
This relaxation appears to have a greater effect on the ratio on retesting 
than the results after greater amounts of unloading would suggest. 
The linear relationship indicates that the size of the yield point is directly 
proportional to the reduction in stress during unloading. The flow stress 
on retesting is given by the relation : 
ane C$. 


0-986 


CO 
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where o,—flow stress immediately before unloading, o=stress during 
unloading time, and o,=initial flow stress on retesting. 

A striking feature of these experiments is that the same linear relation- 
‘ship is obtained at different temperatures between —195° and 20°c. 

The existence of a yield point phenomenon in solids is generally 
accompanied by a * Luders band ’, in which a wave of plastic deformation 
passes along the specimen. To ascertain whether the present yield 
points were accompanied by a Luders band, the crystal was taken into 
either the linear or parabolic hardening region, unloaded, removed from 
the machine and the existing slip traces electropolished off. The specimen 
was then remounted in the machine and reloaded until just beyond the 
yield point, when it was again unloaded, removed from the machine, 
and examined microscopically. Typical slip traces observed on a specimen 
tested at 20°C are shown in fig. 6, Pl. 7. There was no evidence of a 
wave of deformation passing along the specimen after the initial yield 
drop, slip lines appearing in all regions of the specimen. 


§ 4. ANNEALING BETWEEN UNLOADING AND RETESTING 


The effect on the size of the yield point of interposing an annealing 
treatment between unloading and retesting has been examined at a 
number of temperatures. In these experiments all the testing was 
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performed at a constant temperature for each specimen and annealing 
was carried out by changing temperature baths after the specimen had 
been unloaded. A standard annealing time of half an hour was used. 
One series of experiments was performed at a deformation temperature 
of —195°c (fig. 7). The ratio showed a large well-defined drop from 0-986 
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to 0-978 between —180° and —120°c and then it remained constant at 
0-978 until temperatures in the region of 100°c were reached. 

The shape of the yield point on retesting at —195°c is also markedly 
altered by annealing at above —120°c, fig. 3. The sharp drop in stress 
which occurs after no annealing is replaced by a much larger, almost 
horizontal, region in the stress-strain curve with no appreciable reduction 
in load at the start of the yield. After the constant stress region the curve 
returns to the stress-strain curve expected from a continuation of the 
curve obtained before unloading. 


Table 2. Independence of the Ratio of o,/c, Tested at —195°c to the 
Time of Anneal at 20°c 


Time of annealing at 20°c in hours Ratio of stresses 


Table 3. Ratioofo,/o, at —115°o 
after Annealing for 30 min at 
Various Temperatures 


Table 4. Effect of Stress on 
Ratio oa,/o, at —195°c 
after Annealing for 30 min 


at —78°C 
Temperature of Rati 
30 min anneal, °c Bae wl) 
Stress kg/mm? | Ratio o,/o, 
78 0-984, 0-986 
0-987, 0-986 0-983 


0-976 
0-979 
0-976 
0-978 
0-978 
0-977 


0-985, 0-989 
0-987, 0-987 


0-984, 0-987 
0-986, 0-987 


2:8 
3°7 
4-3 
5-1 
6-1 


9 
3 
2 
5 
0 
9 
1 


The ratio o,/o, is not dependent upon the time of annealing, table 2. 
This behaviour was also observed on annealing in the region of rapid 
decrease of ratio between —180° and 120°c. Similarly, if the deformation 
experiments were carried out at above —120°c annealing treatments at 
higher (or lower) temperatures had no effect on the ratio c,/c,, table 3. 

The reduced ratio at —195°o after annealing at above —120°c was still 
independent of the actual value of the flow stress, table 4, indicating the 
greater significance of the ratio o,/o, than the actual value of do, the 
increase in flow stress on retesting. 
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The experimental evidence is therefore most unusual and surprising. 
The ratio obtained on retesting after complete unloading with no annealing 
treatment interposed is constant at 0-986 throughout the temperature 
range in which the decrease in ratio appears in the annealing experiments. 
Hence the effect of the process which occurs during annealing is apparent 
only if the second deformation is carried out below —120°c and is not 
visible at higher temperatures. This behaviour suggests that the import- 
ant parameter is the temperature at which the second deformation is 
carried out, in marked contrast to such phenomena as impurity yield 
points, where the important characteristic is the annealing treatment 
necessary to deposit the impurity on the dislocations. Once the disloca- 
tions are locked, point effects are observed over a wide range of testing 
temperatures. 


Table 5. Effect of °, Unloading on the Ratio of ¢ ,/c,, Obtained at —195°c 
after Annealing for 30 min at —78°c 


°% Unloading 


10% | 50% | 100% 


0-977 | 0-977 | 0-983 
0-977 | 0-981 | 0-976 
— | 0-981 | 0-979 
| — | 0-982 | 0-976 
— | 0-978 | 0-978 
| — | 0-978 | 0-978 
— | — | 0-977 


Average values 0-977 | 0-980 | 0-978 


Since the size of the yield point observed on retesting with no annealing 
treatment is directly proportional to the amount of unloading it is inter- 
esting to examine the unloading dependence of the large effect observed 
at —195°c after annealing treatments above —180°c. The experiment 
with no unloading between deformations is not possible as further plastic 
flow would occur when the temperature was raised for the annealing due to 
the decrease in flow stress with increasing temperature. The flow stress 
is proportional to the shear modulus of the material, which decreases with 
increasing temperature. This change in shear modulus suggests that the 
minimum safe decrease in load at —195°c to permit an annealing experi- 
ment at —78°c is 10%. The ratio obtained on first and second testing 
at —195°c with intermediate annealing at —78°c was measured after 
10, 50 and 100% unloading. The results, table 5, show that the amount of 
unloading has no significant effect on the ratio o,/0), the maximum yield 
point occurring after only 10°, unloading. This behaviour is in marked 
contrast to the direct proportionality between the ratio o,/o, and the 
amount of unloading in tests with no annealing. The procedure adopted 
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in the annealing tests had no effect upon the results. The two procedures 
tested were (i) to unload partially and then anneal and (ii) to unload 
completely, reload partially and then anneal. When the annealing 
temperature is either — 183° or —159°c the amount of unloading does have 
a significant effect, however, lower ratios being obtained with more 
unloading. This is shown in table 6, in the case of annealing at —159°c. 
This temperature is approximately halfway down the steep drop in the 
c,/o, versus temperature of annealing curve, fig. 7, and the behaviour 
of specimens annealed at this temperature between tests at —195°c is 
midway between the extremes represented by the proportionality with 
unloading with no annealing and the independence of the ratio o,/o, after 
annealing at above —120°c. Although the ratios at —159°c are depen- 
dent upon the degree of unloading, they are lower than those obtained with 
no annealing, as is illustrated in table 6. 


Table 6. Effect of °/, Unloading on the Ratio of o,/a, at —195°c with 
Intermediate 30 min Anneals at —159°c 


° Unloading 


10%, | 50% | 100% 


0-994 | 0-990 | 0-979 
0-990 | 0-988 | 0-983 
0-994 | 0-991 | 0-984 
=== || Shek: |] Mets tell 
== | (Ue Fetes || WoW teill 


Average values 0-993 | 0-989 | 0-981 


No annealing 0-999 | 0-993 | 0-986 


These effects were not observed in specimens tested above —120°c and 
annealed at higher or lower temperatures. In this case the behaviour was 
exactly the same as for unannealed specimens tested at the same tempera- 
ture, see fig. 5. This was checked at —78°, —20° and +20°c. 


§ 5. RETESTING AT A DIFFERENT TEMPERATURE FROM UNLOADING 


By unloading crystals at one temperature and retesting at a different 
temperature, the effect of temperature on the nature of the yield point 
introduced during unloading can be examined. The situation is compli- 
cated by the reversible change in flow stress which occurs on changing the 
testing temperature but if allowance is made for this by extrapolating 
back the stress-strain curve on retesting to zero extension then the size 
of the yield point effect can be measured. <A crystal was retested at a 
series of temperatures between 100°c and —78°c after a standard treat- 
ment of unloading after deformation at 20°c. The ratio of the stress on 
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unloading to that on retesting at lower temperatures, table 7, was only 
slightly less than the ratio obtained on retesting at 20°c, 0-986, and did not 
show any marked temperature dependence between 20° and —78°c. 
The proportionality with the flow stress was fully maintained. This 
result implies that the process responsible for the yield point effect does 
not, in this temperature range, depend upon thermal activation. If the 
crystal is retested at —195°c, however, then a much larger yield point and 
consequently smaller ratio is obtained due to the additional effect described 
previously which occurs between —180° and —120°c. Similar results 
have been obtained after unloading at —78°c. 


Table 7. Effect of Retesting Temperature on the Ratio o,/c, after 
Unloading at 20°c. The Reversible Temperature Dependence in 
Flow Stress has been allowed for 


Temp. °c Ratio 
—18 0-986, 0-983 


0-986, 0-982 
0-988, 0-982 


—5] 0-983, 0-984 


0 0-985, 0-986 


On retesting at temperatures higher than 20°c, however, the yield point 
rapidly becomes smaller in size and at about 35°c disappears completely, 
the yield being quite smooth. This behaviour has also been observed 
after unloading at various temperatures between —195° to +200°c. 
In heavily deformed crystals retested at higher temperatures a yield point 
phenomenon reappears due to work softening, as described by Stokes and 
Cottrell (1954) and Cottrell and Stokes (1955). The effects described here 
occur at all stages of the linear and parabolic hardening regions of the 
stress-strain curve. 

The experimental evidence is, therefore, that the magnitude of the yield 
point introduced by unloading at a constant temperature is insensitive to 
the temperature of retesting if this is a lower temperature. No yield 
point is observable, however, on retesting at temperatures more than a 
few degrees higher than the unloading temperature. 


§ 6. DiscussION 
6.1. Yield Point Effects 
Two main types of explanation of the yield point phenomena produced 
on retesting after unloading are possible. The first is that the effect is due 
to strain ageing and locking of dislocations by a defect or impurity 
released during deformation, This explanation has been advanced by 
Y 2 
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Blewitt (1953) and also by Noggle (1955) to explain yield points introduced 
into copper single crystals deformed at —195°c with intermediate 
annealing at room temperature. On this theory vacancies are produced 
during deformation which migrate to the dislocations during the annealing 
so producing the yield point. Cupp and Chalmers (1954) attribute 
delayed yielding in copper single crystals either to a substitutional solute 
or to hydrogen present as an impurity. The strain ageing and impurity 
hypotheses do not agree with the experimental facts very satisfactorily, 
however. The insensitivity of the effect to the unloading temperature 
and the dependence upon the degree of unloading rather than upon the 
time which elapses between tests argues strongly against a diffusion 
process. 

An alternative explanation is based upon dislocation—dislocation inter- 
actions, rather than dislocation—point defect interactions. A basic prob- 
lem facing all theories of work hardening is to explain why the large 
numbers of dislocations piled up against barriers during the deformation 
do not completely relax when the applied stress is removed, giving large 
reverse plastic deformation. Obviously some locking process occurs 
during unloading which prevents large scale running back of the disloca- 
tions and it seems probable that it is this locking process which results in 
the formation of a yield point on retesting. The absence of the effect 
during the easy glide stage of the deformation suggests that the process 
is associated with the motion of dislocations on intersecting slip planes. 
The formation of yield points during the linear part of the stress-strain 
curve as well as the parabolic region indicates that the effect is independent 
of the surmounting of obstacles by cross-slip, the process now thought to 
be responsible for the change from linear to parabolic hardening (Seeger 
et al. 1957). 

In Friedel’s (1955) theory of linear work hardening all sources of dis- 
locations capable of forming Lomer—Cottrell sessile dislocations are used 
to form the edges of the slipped region surrounding each dislocation 
source in the active system. On this model the size of the slipped region 
is therefore limited by the number of active slip sources and in a well 
annealed single crystal may be of the order of 10-4cm in diameter. 
Experimental evidence suggests, however, that the slipped regions formed 
during linear hardening are initially of the order of 10-2 em in diameter, 
decreasing in size with increasing deformation. Not all the possible 
sessile dislocations have been formed therefore, and hence the formation 
during unloading of new sessile dislocations between the active slip system 
and intersecting systems is possible. These new sessile dislocations 
prevent the dislocations in the active system running back and, because 
energy is released during their formation (Stroh 1956) a larger stress than 
the one under which they were formed is required to dissociate them. On 
this model it is expected that the curve after the yield point should return 
to a continuation of that before, since when the sessile dislocations formed 
during unloading have been dissociated, the dislocation arrangement 
returns essentially to that previous to unloading. 
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To understand the proportionality between the size of the yield point 
and the flow stress it is necessary to consider the effect of unloading in 
more detail. As the load is progressively removed the dislocations piled 
up against the sessile dislocations forming the perimeter of the slipped 
region begin to run back towards the centre of the region. As they move 
back there is a chance that they will attract a dislocation in an inter- 
secting system which will combine with one of the dislocations in the 
active system to form a short length of new sessile dislocation. On 
further unloading this new sessile dislocation resists the running back of 
more dislocations until the pressure on it is so great that it dissociates. 
When this occurs further running back takes place with the formation of 
other lengths of new sessile dislocation. This process continues until 
unloading is stopped, either at zero stress or at some intermediate value. 
At this stage the specimen contains a distribution of new sessile disloca- 
tions which are just able to resist the back pressure of the groups of 
mobile dislocations caught behind them. The total strength of the new 
sessiles formed on unloading is therefore of necessity approximately 
proportional to the back stress, since if they were too weak dissociation 
would occur with further relaxation of mobile dislocations and the 
formation of more new sessile dislocations until the balance was redressed. 
Hence the strength of the array of sessile dislocations formed on unloading 
is proportional to the amount of unloading. The size of yield point 
obtained on retesting is therefore proportional to the amount of unloading. 

The greatly increased yield effect obtained at —195°c after annealing 
between tests at above —120°c may be due to the reversal of the apices 
of the sessile dislocations formed during unloading. Stroh has discussed 
the strength of the Lomer—Cottrell sessile dislocation and has shown 
that in copper the stacking fault separating two partial dislocations is so 
wide that the possibility of the dislocations forming the sessile group 
recombining and gliding on the (001) plane is negligible. Break-up 
can occur only by dissociation into the two dislocations from which the 
sessile was originally formed. This process occurs more easily if the apex 
of the sessile points in the opposite direction to the stress. In fig. 8, 
DB is the active slip plane and during plastic deformation a piled up 
group of dislocations has formed behind a sessile dislocation at B. During 
unloading one of the dislocations in the group has combined with a 
dislocation on the plane AC forming a new sessile in configuration (a). 
Since the activation energy is small sufficient thermal energy is available 
above —120°c to enable the sessile dislocation to reverse in direction 
under the back stress to configuration (6) in fig. 8; below —180°c 
reversal does not occur. On reloading, dissociation can occur only 
from position (a). During interrupted test at —195°c no reversal occurs 
and the ratio of flow stress before unloading to that after is 0-986. If 
an annealing treatment above —120°c is interposed, however, then the 
new sessile dislocations reverse to position (b) and on retesting at —195°c 
sufficient stress must be applied to reverse the sessile to position (a) 
before dissociation can occur, and consequently a high yield point and low 
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ratio, 0-977 is obtained. If the whole experiment is carried out above 
—120°c, however, then although the sessile reverses during unloading 
sufficient thermal energy is available to enable position (a) to be regained 
before dissociation occurs and hence the ratio of flow stress before to 
after unloading is the same as that observed during tests at —195°C in 
the absence of annealing, i.e. 0-986, as has been found experimentally. 


Fig. 8 


\ \ 


\ 
in BACK STRESS \ 
\ 


\ 
\ 


FORWARD STRESS 


() (b) 


Sessile with apex (a) on the direction of the back stress and (6) in the direction 
of the forward stress. 


In general it is reasonable to suppose that any arrangement of sessile 
dislocations formed during unloading which give a yield point on retesting 
at the same temperature will also give yield phenomena when retested 
at lower temperatures, and this is observed experimentally. When 
retested at higher temperatures the probability of thermally activated 
dissociation of the sessile dislocation increases and the observed effect 
decreases. The sensitivity of the dissociation to thermal activation is 
greatly increased by the fact that the sessile is under a high stress tending 
to dissociate it when the macroscopic stress is close to the yield stress. 
A comparatively small increase in thermal fluctuations is, therefore, 
capable of dissociating the sessile dislocation and the yield point disappears. 
The sessile dislocations appear to be sensitive to temperature only at 
temperatures above that at which the sessiles were formed, however, as 
the yield point on retesting at lower temperatures is independent of 
temperature. 

The change in the nature of the yield point at —195°c from a sharp 
yield drop on.immediate retesting to a plateau type yield after inter- 
mediate annealing at above —120°c may be associated with the ability 
of rapidly moving dislocations recently freed by the unlocking of some 
sessiles to unlock sessiles in another part of the crystal. The plateau 
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type of yield observed in crystals annealed between tests at —195°c 
indicates that sessiles in configuration (b) fig. 8 are more resistant to this 
unlocking than those in configuration (a) at —195°c. At higher testing 
temperatures, where reversal of configurations can occur under thermal 
activation yield drops are again observed. Microscopic examination of 
specimens immediately after the yield drop at 20°c and on the plateau 
region after testing at —195°c with intermediate annealing did not 
reveal any marked Luders band phenomenon, however, slip traces being 
observed in all parts of the specimen. 

One point for which no entirely satisfactory explanation is available 
is the insensitivity of the yield point to the amount of unloading between 
tests at —195°c with intermediate annealing at above —120°c. During 
annealing the sessiles reverse from configuration (a) to (6) and break, 
allowing further running back with the formation of more new sessiles 
even when the load is not completely removed. If this effect is large 
then the dependence upon the degree of unloading would be markedly 
reduced. 
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ABSTRACT 


The charge density of a plasma can be described by the coefficients of its 
Fourier decomposition. The time correlation of these is calculated in this 
paper for arbitrary wavelength. The form of the correlation function then 
varies from that expected from wave motion at long wavelengths, to random 
perfect, gas motion at short wavelengths, and bridges the gap between random 
short range motion and ordered long range effect. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


A Futty ionized gas has collective and individual particle motions. 
The charge distribution in such a plasma will be affected by both motions ; 
in particular the correlation between the charge density at some point 
and the charge density at any subsequent time will involve both effects. 
Rather than consider the density at a point, it is convenient to consider 
its Fourier transform p,, and this paper is concerned with calculating 
the correlation function 
C)= (pu ()pn* (t) >: a0 OR ee 

without any restriction upon the value of k, i.e. for wavelengths ranging 
from the distance between particles to the size of the whole plasma. 
This is done for thermal equilibrium and avoids therefore the many 
difficulties of truly excited plasma oscillations (see for example, Van 
Kampen 1957). The knowledge of C(t) is valuable firstly because it is 
an observable quantity, and secondly because it enables one to calculate 
the plasma frequency accurately, thermal equilibrium being a well 
defined state with standard methods of calculation. 

To illustrate C(t) consider two extreme cases, an assembly of harmonic 
oscillators, and a perfect gas. For the assembly of oscillators with 
energy 


H=} > (mp?+mw?p,?), ie at. gate amma 
p,(t)=p,(0) cos wt+p,(0) sin wt. ammrrretay (5) 
Hence 
(p,(0)p,(t))= (ps(0)p,(0)) cos t+ <p,(0)p,(0)) sin wt. . (4) 
= (p,;(0)p,(0)) cos wt, 2. “phe agt eae eee Same (CD 


+ Communicated by Professor R. E. Peierls, C.B.E., F.R.S. Work partly 
done whilst consultant at A.E.R.E., Harwell. : 
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since in thermal equilibrium the mean value ¢p,(() )p,(0)) vanishes, being 
odd in the time. So in this case C(t)/C(0) oscillates with the frequency 
w of the oscillators. For the perfect gas 


H=} > mv,2 oh eid ete Ai mek) 
and the density 
Pe= 2, OED (RS Milne aul Ge) see (1) 
The equations of motion of the particles are 
r,=V, Vv,—0 Ch eee oo (S) 
so that 
=) exp (tk .r,+7k . v,2), peer; 2) (9) 
l 
and 
(Pil) Pn*(t) = CP(O)pn*(0)) exp (—k'xT/2m), . . (10) 


the latter factor being 
[exp (tk - vt) exp (—3 ¥ mv?/«T)IT dv /| exp (—$ > mv7/eT)IIT dv. (11) 


This factor shows that any random increase of density will disappear 
with lifetime (2m/«7’)'/?(k?)-1/? due to the random particle motions. 

The plasma shows signs of both these behaviours and C(#)/C(0) can 
be expected to resemble both the above models. If it showed both 
behaviours independently one could expect 


C(t)=C(0) cos wt exp (—kkT'/2m), es, Some) 


with w the plasma frequency, and it is with this form in mind that the 
general problem will be tackled. 


§ 2. CALCULATION 


The two examples in the introduction could be solved because it was 
possible to solve the equations of motion, and write p(¢) in terms of 
p(0). This is not possible in the general case of a system with Hamiltonian 


£ > mvP+e? > (1/ris). ee ee 2 (1 3) 


4>j 
(For simplicity electrons with a uniform neutralizing background will 
be considered here.) What is possible is to calculate the derivatives of 


the py, at t=0: p,(0), py(0), - . . by applying 
mv,+e> fee 520) (ea pe ee (14) 
Thus, it is possible to get 
C()= Hoh x(t) ) 
= (py*(0)p4(0) +4 pu" (0 eee, ))px(0)) 
rant Bud at (ae (0))+---- (15) 
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The expectation values of the odd derivatives clearly vanish and so 
C(t) can be written 

O(H=C(0) ERC (0\ at (0). 
These quantities will be calculated below and it will appear at once that 
one is reproducing the product of the two models given earlier. In 
other words if C(t) is written 


O(t)=40(0)[exp (t./at—b? +178 — .. .) 
+exp (—t»/at—b?—ic?*8— .. .)] jhe Sie 
the terms a, 6, c,... are a rapidly decreasing sequence for all k and can 


be fitted by comparing this form with (16) : 
; ER SiN, SM oe 
O(t)=C(0) | 1a oye (Si at oe 4 ee (ae) ae | (18) 


Consider C(0) : (henceforward p, means p;(0)) 


Pyuesovilk.: v,) exp itkart \ (y 5s Ge oet) hoe cee eee es 
i 

Pa ae .V,)? exp tk .r,+> i(k . v,) exp ik. r, 

=D (kv) exp tk. r,+(e2/202) S(k D/P) ep —— 20) 
jo 
Hence | 
(pct pe) =— $2 /m) (pe pa.) + (Are?) (oR) > (Ke 1/2) Presa) 

Re 


(R is the side of the box in which the Fourier analysis takes place, R? is 
the volume.) The latter sum vanishes, being odd in p whilst the 
Hamiltonian is even, except for k+-j=0, py being an absolute constant N. 
So we get 
CPic* Pe P= [—h*(KT/m) + (40eP N/m B)] py px) (22) 

It is convenient to express this result in terms of the wavelength 
A, ?=(k?)~?, and by a frequency w, a length 7) and a wavelength Ap, 
which are defined by 

Ap?*=(KT'R3)/(47e2N), 

w*=4re?N /(mR3), 

ae ee 


slit 


Then 

(Pic Pe P= — (W? + Ap?A-2w?) {py * py). ‘iecaip ty gl48) 
The term. k?/«T'/2m) is just the free particle motion term, whilst the 
47e?N/mR® is well known as the plasma frequency. If 2 is zero the 
expansion is just that of the perfect gas; if k?, or 7’, is zero, then in the 
light of subsequent terms in the development, w can be regarded as the 
oscillator frequency. It would of course be quite incorrect to regard 
w(1-PAp a?) as either an effective frequency or an effective inverse 
lifetime. That only the term with k+j—0 need be included in the sum 
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in (21) is often assumed in problems in which plasma oscillations are 
excited above the thermal level, and is there known as the random phase 
approximation. 

_ The next non-vanishing derivative is the fourth, and a knowledge of 
it and of the second derivative, with the assumption that c is small, is 
sufficient to determine a, 6 of (17). The terms obtained contain those 
corresponding to oscillators and individual motion alone and also cross 
terms. Writing k?(«7'/2m)=o? one obtains 


(px* pid’ = (1204+ w4+ 802w?) {o,* oy) 
—(w4/3N?) >, (1+-3k?/j?){(pupn*pjpj*) —N (pxpn®)}. (24) 


If the latter term is called 3N26, then a, b are determined from 


a+2b=w2-+ 202 See (25) 
a? 12ab+-1262=wt+ 1202+ 8c2w2@—w48. . . . (26) 


It is only at this point, in the evaluation of 6, that one requires the 
explicit nature of the partition function. If this is now written as 
exp [—(¢,+¢,)/x7'] where ¢, and ¢, are short and long range potentials 
(see for example Bohm and Pines 1952, Edwards 1958), i.e. 


bs~ LP exp(—7h\lriz, $s+¢,=2 > (1/r4s) 
with h~Ap, then it is found by a straightforward calculation that to 
high accuracy (pxpx*pjpj* >= (pePx* >« pjp;* » and that @ has the form 
yryAp =e Ap tA? where y, are numerical constants of order unity. 
Thus both of these terms are small, the former being of order 10? for 
a gas of density 10-1, and the latter less. So a, b are to be determined 
from 


a+ 2b=w?-+ 207 Se ie ge Sea eae 
a?+ 12ab+- 1262?=w4+ 807w?+4 1207. Set, Saerct PeeE SS) 


These equations have the solution 


a®?=20%w?+ w4 


b=o02+ (w?— 4/(wt+ 2ow?))/2. ee. ae coe 29) 
If w>o then : 
a=w'+to?, b=o7/2. On OG Ab 

Thus the effective plasma frequency is 
Weg? = wr? +k? (KT'/m) eee prom = (31) 


and the lifetime is 
V/2/o= 4/2(k2xT'/2m)1? . (32) 
which is increased by a factor \/2 from the free particle case. If C(#) 
corresponding to (17) and (30) is Fourier transformed to give the spectral 
distribution : 
4 (ab-1)¥/2fexp [—(v—/a)?/4b] + exp [—+ Va)*/46]} (33) 
= (7/20)1/2fexp [—(v—w—o?/2w)?/207] 


+exp [—(v-+w-+o7/2)?/207]} . - .  (84) 
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one finds a distribution about +-(w+0?/2w) of width 1/20. The dis- 
placement in the frequency is therefore not significant compared with the 
width for the case under consideration w>o. The value of w,, agrees 
with that given for plasma waves by Thomson and Thomson (1933). 
Their derivation can be expected to apply to the present problem since 
it is for isothermally propagated waves, as has been pointed out by 
Van Kampen (1957). 

The other extreme case is when o>w, corresponding to wavelenths 
shorter than the Debye—Huckel radius Ap. Then 

b=o—+1/2cw, a?=20%w? “| ae ee Laie eee 

and the spectral distribution is rather broader than the free particle 
gaussian having its maximum slightly separated into two. One can 
see that the general solution (34) starts, as w varies from large to small 
compared with co, with two well defined peaks at v=-+-w and the two 
peaks move towards the origin v=0O until they coalesce into the free 
particle single peak. The final peak has \/2 time the width of either 
of the plasma oscillation peaks. 
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Dislocations in Caesium Bromide 
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HirHEerTo decoration methods have been applied successfully to the 
following ionic crystals : silver halides AgBr (Hedges and Mitchell 1953) 
and AgCl (Mitchell 1956), alkali halides of the sodium chloride type : 
NaCl, KCl and KBr (Amelinckx 1956 a, Amelinckx 1956 b, Barber 
et al. 1957, Maenhout-Van der Vorst and Dekeyser 1956, Amelinckx 
1957) and calcium fluoride (Bontinck and Dekeyser 1956, Bontinck and 
Amelinckx 1957, Bontinck 1957, Van Keymeulen 1957). The configura- 
tion of Burgers vectors occurring in these crystals is characteristic for a 
face-centred cubic lattice : }a{110] and, occasionally a[100] (Amelinckx 
1957). As one would expect on the basis of this similarity, no essential 
differences in dislocation pattern have been found between these sub- 
stances. 

It was therefore considered of interest to have a decoration technique 
for a crystal with a different lattice ; CsBr was chosen for this purpose. 
The Burgers vectors are here of the form a{100], as in the primitive 
lattice. One of the problems which can be settled readily by direct 
observations is the question whether dislocations with a Burgers vector 
a{110] are stable or not. The observation of an hexagonal network, or 
even of a threefold node would be a sufficient proof to establish the 
occurrence of the reaction 


a|100|+-a[010]— a[ 110]. 


Dislocations have been decorated in CsBr using a procedure similar 
to the gold decoration technique used by Barber et al. (1957) for KBr 
and NaCl. 

A first method consists in heating the crystal slice together with a 
small amount of gold bromide (HAuBr,) in a vacuum sealed tube at 
some 600°c, during three or four hours. The heat treatment is followed 
by quenching. The crystal has then a deep blue colour as a consequence 
of the presence of colloidal gold, dispersed in the crystal, preferentially 
along dislocations. Observation is possible in transmission, but the 
contrast is poor. The decoration could be improved considerably by 
annealing the gold containing crystals in air during several hours at 
some 350°c. After this treatment the crystal is lightly pink. A final 
anneal of two hours at 550°c in hydrogen, followed by slow cooling makes 
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the crystal practically colourless, and produces a convenient decoration 
for ultramicroscopic illumination. 

The role of the two anneals is to produce particles of a convenient 
size for observation. 

To introduce the gold one can also deposit, by evaporation in vacuum, 
a thin gold layer onto the crystal and then anneal it in a sealed tube 
containing bromine. This last procedure was also followed using silver, 
instead of gold. In the latter case no quench is necessary to retain the 
metal in the crystal and a single anneal in hydrogen produces decoration. 

Photographs 1 and 2 show some of the resulting patterns. In the 
particular crystals studied many of the boundaries had relatively large 
angles of misorientation and they could not be resolved into individual 
dislocations. 

The photographs, however, show examples where this was possible. 
Photograph 1 shows the junction of three symmetrical pure tilt boundaries 
lying very approximately in cube planes, perpendicular to the Burgers 
vectors of the dislocations contained in them. 

For such a junction a simple relation exists between the dislocation 
densities in the three boundaries: p,+p.tp3=0. This relation, 
verified by means of etch pits on germanium by Pfann and Lovell (1955), 
is a special case of a more general relation verified previously also by 
means of etchpits (Amelinckx 1954, Dunn and Hibbard 1955). The 
relation is found to hold in this case also, confirming that we are revealing 
dislocations. On the same distance (5 cm on an enlarged photograph) 
one finds in the three boundaries respectively 15, 5 and 19 dislocations. 

Photograph 2 shows a tilt boundary parallel to the plane of observa- 
tion. 

In a few rare cases apparently three fold nodes were observed, but we 
would not like to draw as yet, a definite conclusion concerning the 
stability of a[110] dislocations, until further evidence, e.g. the existence 
of hexagonal network is found. 

In the course of these experiments a striking phenomenon in relation 
with the diffusion along dislocations was observed. If the crystals, 
containing quenched-in gold, are brought for a short time at some 550°c 
(some 10 minutes) it is found that the surface is covered with gold 
particles, but preferentially along the grain boundaries; this is, e.g. 
visible on photograph 3. The gold particles render visible the sub- 
structure of the crystal. By choosing proper conditions for this short 
high temperature treatment one can obtain the result shown in photo- 
graph 4, in which the fine substructure is made visible by small gold 
particles on the surface (ultra microscopic illumination). It is believed 
that every particle corresponds to the emergence point of a dislocation. 
This phenomenon is most probably due to gold diffusing out along the 
dislocation lines, and the nucleation of a small crystal at the emergence 
point. 

A more detailed account will be published later, 
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The Temperature Dependence of Flow Stress in 
Copper Single Crystals 


By M. J. Makin 
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[Received December 16, 1957] 


ADAMS AND CoTTRELL (1955) have measured the change in the flow stress 
of copper single crystals with temperature over a range of strains by 
experiments in which the specimen was repeatedly tested at one tempera- 
ture, unloaded and retested at another temperature. The ratio of the flow 
stress immediately before unloading to that on retesting was recorded. 
To avoid the effect of work softening, which occurs on retesting at a higher 
temperature, measurements were made only on changing from high to low 
temperature, in this case —183°c, and the results were plotted after 
correction for the change in elastic constants with temperature as the 
‘reversible’ change in flow stress with temperature (see figure). 
Recently, however, (Makin 1958), it has become apparent that a marked 
yield point occurs on retesting after unloading, the size of which is 
proportional to the amount of unloading ; furthermore the yield point 
is greatly increased when the second deformation is carried out below 
—150°c. These results make it clear that Adams and Cottrell did not 
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measure the true ‘ reversible ’ change in flow stress but that their results 
also included the yield point produced by unloading, an ‘ irreversible * 
phenomenon. 

The experiment has, therefore, been repeated. Tensile tests on each 
specimen were carried out alternately at the testing temperature and 
—195°c. Measurements were made only on changing from high to low 
temperature, the procedure adopted by Adams and Cottrell, and the 
yield point effect was eliminated by extrapolating the stress-strain curve 
on retesting back to zero extension. This is possible since on retesting 
at the same temperature as the previous deformation the curve after the 
yield point returns to the extrapolated curve before unloading. 
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The reversible change in flow stress with temperature, (a) before correction 
for the change in elastic constants with temperature, and (b) after 
correction, compared with Adams and Cottrell’s results, curve (c) 


Copper single crystals of a standard crystal orientation ()=A ,—40°) 
grown by the Bridgman method were used, and the various temperatures 
were obtained by immersing the specimen in liquid baths. The crystals 
were tested in a hard beam tensile machine at a strain rate of 6 10-5 per 
sec, Measurements were made between —195° and —159°, —115°, 

78°, —51°, —30°, +84° and +196°c respectively. The results confirm 
the observation by Adams and Cottrell that the ratio of the flow stresses 
at two temperatures settles down after about 10°/, elongation to a 
constant value. Between ten and fifteen determinations of the ratio 
were made at each temperature, 
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The results are shown in the figure both before and after correction for 
the change in elastic constants with temperature (Késter 1948). The 
present work confirms the observation by Adams and Cottrell that the 
corrected flow stress is almost independent of the temperature except 
for a ‘step’ in the curve. A very slight temperature dependence was 
observed between —195° and —57°c and also above —39°c. To confirm 
that the step was a reversible change in flow stress with temperature and 
not due to another yield point or annealing effect cycling experiments 
were made between temperatures just above and just below the step. 
The reduction in the ratio of flow stresses which occurs at the step is, 
however, very much smaller in the present experiments than in Adams 
and Cottrell’s, the decrease in ratio being 0-017 compared with 0-070. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Experimental Crystal Physics. By W. A. Wooster. (Clarendon Press : 
Oxford University Press.) [Pp. viii+115.] 18s. 


New developments in solid-state physics have emphasized the importance of 
an understanding of the crystalline state and hence of laying a good foundation 
of crystal physics in undergraduate courses. Physics courses are, however, 
already overcrowded and can hardly be extended further, but this book 
provides what might be an acceptable solution—the provision of a number of 
experiments in crystal physics in second-year and third-year laboratory 
courses. 

The book describes about two dozen experiments that have been fully 
tested in the author’s laboratories. The subjects cover the main branches 
of physics—optical, electric, magnetic, thermal and elastic properties of 
crystals. The experiments seem well designed and enough practical details 
are given to enable them to be reasonably well reproduced with the ordinary 
facilities of a departmental workshop. Plastic deformation is also included ; 
although the student may not learn a great deal from the results of the experi- 
ments described, at least he will learn to appreciate the limitations of the 
elementary laws of elasticity. 

The book is strongly recommended to those who are in charge of physics 
laboratories ; it may well have an influence quite out of proportion to its 
modest size. Hots 


[Lhe Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the views 
expressed by their correspondents. ] 
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Typical slip lines observed during the early linear hardening region, 
e167. Ac=1-1%elide. (X75,) 
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Photograph 1 Photograph 2 


Junction of three tilt boundaries lying Tilt boundary lying in the 
in cube plane in CsBr crystal. (x 400.) plane of observation. (x 400.) 
Photograph 3 Photograph 4 


Intersection lines of grain boundaries Emergence points of dislocations 
with the surface of the crystal, as in subboundaries as revealed 


revealed by gold particles. (x 100.) by gold particles. (x 400.) 


